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Only Ambitious Display Men 
Need Read This 


If you are not ambitious, it is very natural that you 
will not want to better your present position in life. 


If you are ambitious, you will. be interested in what the 
Koester School can do for you in helping you perfect 
your work so that you can continue to climb the ladder 
to success. 


Over 15000 graduates are a living testimonial to what 
we have done in this direction. 





Read This Letter 


201 W. Mitchell St., 
Petoskey, Michigan. 
Mr. E. M. Lewis, 
Koester School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Lewis:— 


As ‘you know, I came to this position with no pre- 
vious store experience, but as yet I have encountered 
no unsurmountable obstacles, either in display or in 
advertising, due, I am sure, to the excellent training 
I received at Koester. 

Mr. Lawther, who recently returned from a post 
graduate course at Koester, and myself have created 
an excellent friendship, and we hope to organize the 
Northern Michigan I. A. D. M. shortly. 

Fortunately, I have created a new style show card 
in black, white and grey that is unusually dignified 
and attractive—unequalled by anything that I have 
seen in the trade publications. At first it was my 
intention to submit them to the Display World or 
Merchants Record, but I have since thought that yo- 
could use them for advertising purposes, as the card: 
were executed by a man who had completed the card 
writing course at Koester but a year ago. 7 will have 
six of them rhotographed as soon as they come out of 
the windows, and if you are interested I will gladly 
send you the photograph. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) L. J. Barry. 


Write for Catalog Today 


This. book of over 100 pages should be in every 
displayman’s library. It contains hundreds of prize 
winning displays. It also gives full information on 
our classes in Window Display, Retail Advertising 
and Card Writing. 


On. this. page we show examples of Koester Student 
work sent irf to us within the month, This is visual evi- 
dence of what recent graduates are doing. 

We also print on this page copy of a letter received 
from Mr. Barry. 

Our complete catalog reproduces the work and letters 
of hundreds of other graduates, many of whom are num- 
bered among the most successful displaymen of the 
country. 
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At the left we show a display for the Higgin Co. 
by a: Acott, of Marshalltown, Iowa, showing 

artha ashington Shoes, The properties in the 
window are all authentic antiques collected around 
the town. The background is in Textone with a 
realistic fireplace. The wax figure was dressed in 
authentic dress of the revolutionary period. 
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Below is pictured_a new idea in show card treat- 
ment conceived by L. J. Barry, of Petoskey, Mich. 
He completed his course just a year ago in the 
Koester School. 


The cards were all executed in black and grey on 
white boards 10x18 inches. The scenes were roughly 
sketched and the solid color dotted on to produce the 
silhouettes. The outlines and shadows were sug- 
gested just enough to convey the general idea of the 
picture. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


January is a fitting month for re- 
flection upon the accomplishments 
and reversals of the year that is 
past and the DISPLAY WORLD 
now is your hands is strongly tinc- 
tured with this retrospective flavor. 
Following the precedent of other 
years. it carries the “Annual Dis- 
play Review” with its directories of 
display bodies and manufacturers. 
Advisory board members have con- 
tributed their predictions upon the 
profession’s outlook for 1929, and 
eminent writers of two continents 
have joined in this contemplation 
of past and present with their ob- 
servations upon conditions here and 
abroad. 

Perhaps the most notable feature 
of the issue is “Steps in Evolution 
of the Window” by Dr. Hans Bahn, 
which delves into the romance of 
early display and shows the suc- 
cessive advances and the results 
which they brought to trade and to 
society. 

Episodes of the recent Leipzig 
“Shaufenster Shau,” modes of dis- 
play favored in Austria, Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia and the stand- 
ards of French displaymen are cov- 
ered in feature articles. Hans 
Geiger, of the German Associa- 
tion’s headquarters staff contributes 
“Vienna Windows Models for Clar- 
ity’; G. Hausinger writes on “How 
Windows Fare in Buadpest,” and 
Rene Herbst discusses French win- 
dows in “French Display Invigo- 
rated by Youth.” 

Carl Balcomb, now a member of 
the display staff of the Montgom- 
ery Ward Company’s retail stores, 
discusses the technique which has 
brought him renown as a specialist 
in lighting. In “The Province of 
Lighting in Display” he discloses 
some of his methods. 

C. W. Drepperd, advertising man- 
ager of the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, relates the steps taken by his 
concern in launching a comprehen- 
sive plan for helping their jeweler 
dealers. David B. Chambers con- 
tributes another interesting narra- 
tive of display executives and their 
experiences. 

Edward J. Stefan, one of the dis- 
play service field’s most outstanding 
young leaders, covers the changes 
now taking place in this industry in 
“Representing the National Adver- 
tiser.” Paul R. Pearson adds an- 
other chapter to his series on “How 
to Trim With Crepe Paper.” 

Scouring the world for material 
applicable to the American display 
field, reflecting its art without los- 
ing sight of its purpose, the January 
DISPLAY WORLD constitutes the 
publisher’s conception of the ideal. 
Does it meet with your approval? 
Does it cover your problems? We 
invite your criticism, be it bouquet 
or brick bat. 
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A Glorious Rainbow Spans Our Field 


By O. WALLACE DAVIS, H. Batterman Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DENY no man the right to criticize my ability. 

I decline to discuss the worth of my artistic talents. 

I refuse any argument as to my skill, efficiency, or 

aptitude for my chosen work. My qualifications 
and faculties all may be proven nil, but my enthusiasm for 
the most interesting (for me) game in the world must ever 
remain unchallenged. 

At least one attribute of mine will always remain to 
broadcast to you a message of good cheer for each new year. 
My one redeeming qualification is optimism. I am an optimist 
of the optimists—a booster, 100 per cent plus. 

In all things I see, with superb optimism, the heartening, 
cheering signs of progress. In our own chosen profession I 
see a radiant horizon, illuminated with the most hopeful signs 
of the times. There’s a glorious rainbow of magnificent 
promise spanning our entire field of endeavor. The long era 
of tedious foundation building and gradual development has 
surely passed and we have seen our luck star attain its zenith. 

And now comes the dawn of a new period. We herald a 
new morn, the arrival of a day of great things. We rejoice 
that we may have part in bringing in a new and better day 
for the further evolution of our talents. 

With an attitude of assurance and unalloyed satisfaction, 
let us approach the new opportunity of this period. Let us 
meet the situation with unquestioned confidence, radiant hope, 


and jubilant inspiration, conscious of our ability to properly 


interpret the rapidly unfolding possibilities of the modernistic 
art applied to our special sphere of endeavor. 

_ In the past year we have seen such rapid progress and 
development of futurist and cubist influence on our work that 
at times I have stood amazed, almost bewildered, as I have 
seen with what eager hands commerce has seized upon this 
comparatively new expression. In a few months we have 
traveled fast and far, and sometimes I wonder where we will 


‘land; but my optimism never fails me. 


Like the man falling from the Woolworth Building, who 
called in as he passed each open window, “I’m all right so 
far,” I answer to the trend of the times. 

It certainly appears to me that we are now sitting on “top 


of the world” in the heyday of our profession and that it’s 
up to us to keep a steady hand on the wheel, a clear head and 
undaunted courage, determined to get the utmost out of the 
job. Let’s advance the spark, feed the gas, and make the 
next peak “on high.” 

One little cloud has apeared in various zones, causing some 
of the well worthwhile men annoyance, a little cloud called 
the “stylist.” ° 

Now, we are all well aware that clouds are sometimes 
most essential and quite necessary, and so is ours. 

Clouds in their right place enhance the value of a picture 
instead of marring its beauty. But clouds must be correctly 
placed and cleverly handled. Unfortunately, the placing or 
introducing of this little “stylist” cloud has in many instances 
been a hindrance rather than a help. Not because of the 
presence of the cloud, but because of the lack of proper co- 
ordination of the activities of the stylist and other officials 
functioning in the same field. This is not the fault of the 
stylist, but of those responsible for creation of his post. It 
is one of the unfortunate things that time and a little tact 
by all concerned can do much to correct, and I note a tendency 
to adjustment rapidly developing. 

I, therefore, unreservedly predict a great year for our pro- 
fession in 1929. There are wonderful new opportunities for 
the man who has it in him to keep abreast of the times, and 
you must keep abreast of them or go down with the under-tow 
of reaction. 

Let us get a new and sure grip on the trend of the times 
and use our best efforts to pull things along—not merely to 
hold on. With undiminished confidence, a hopeful attitude 
and belief in our ability to put it over, let us play our part 
with buoyant optimism, starting each day with a new in- 
spiration and finishing the year with a smile of satisfaction— 
a smile, born of effort and success—and so I hold out my 
hand across the printed page and grasp yours, and wish to 
you and every one of the men of the profession a most suc- 
cessful and prosperous year. But that is not enough. I must 
add a happy new year, for happiness and contentment in our 
positions, after all, is really what matters most. 


We Must Go Along With Modernism 


By JEROME KOERBER, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECORATING tendencies seem to travel in cycles. 

Some years ago the keynote of most successful dis- 

play was to show great auantities of merchandise— 

to impress on the mind of the passerby that certain 
merchandise was desirable by showing such great amounts of 
it that one could not escape from it. 

This general idea gradually became obsolete and the trend 
seems to be to show smaller amounts of merchandise, but 
sometimes in most elaborate settings. While this, no doubt, 
produced some very beautiful displays, yet there is, no doubt, 
that at times the decorative features so overbalanced the mer- 
chandise that the prospective customer sometimes entirely lost 
sight of the article on display. The desire for ownership was 
not created, with the result that the display actually defeated 
its own purpose. Of course, I am speaking of extreme cases 
here. 

Now once more the pendulum swings in the opposite direc- 
tion, and both in America and abroad we see the tendency to 
return to the display of merchandise. 


This is being done, of course, in a manner entirely dif- 
ferent, in a real modern manner, in fact, but the old idea 
lies back of it—to accentuate the merchandise. 

This is particularly true of departmental displays. In 
fact, every effort is being made to make the actual stock a 
real display in, itself. One example, for instance, is the piece 
goods departments, silks, velvets, etc. In former years, great 
lengths of stock shelvings and counters were used with a 
very few, if any, tables where silks were exposed. Now it is 
considered good practice to show hundreds of different colors 
and patterns on tables, where the customer is not only at- 
tracted, but may examine them at close range. 

Departmental displays are being made in the better stores 
the year round, both here and abroad. These displays, 
although they may run from notions to upholstery goods, all 
take on a touch of the modern art. Naturally, we are all 
watching this development closely to see if it is to become 
a lasting style or only a passing fad, too fantastic to become 
staple and remain. But of one thing I am sure—that we must 
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Proven Leadership 





Because 


The leading department and specialty stores in the United States and 
Canada use quality figures such as Mannequins Siégel to enhance and 
beautify their displays. They add distinction, art and elegance to every 
window wherein the apparel and accessories for madame and made- 
moiselle are on exhibition. 


Siégel figures give the elusive elements so essential to modern day 
success—atmosphere and fashion supremacy. In mapping out yout 
program for window and interior display for 1929 you will want these 
two qualities to assist you toward your success. 





Let the Siégel figures blazon a way that cannot be equaled in bring- 
ing your windows up to the level that your fashionable patronage 
demands. 


Hundreds of the leading stores in the country can’t be wrong if using 
‘ the incomparable Siégel figures in their displays: We will, as here- 
tofore, illustrate in our advertisements examples of window display 
presentation of the foremost displaymen who are constantly using 
Mannequins Siégel. 


You will be in a better position to make selections from our continuous 
new creations by making a personal inspection at our New York City 
display rooms, or by writing for illustrations especially prepared to 
beautify America’s fashion windows. 











manpnmpeqe#ii «a. 


siégel 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 


Illustrations on Request—Distributors for U. S. A. 


303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Telephone, CALedonia 8316 
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go along with it and develop as it develops. We cannot 
stand still and say, “It will not last.” We must keep step 
with it if we are to understand it. 

In the opinion of the writer, this style, known as “modern,” 
will go through several more stages of refinement and de- 
velopment before it will emerge into a definite and lasting 
style or period of art. But it seems quite probable that out 
of its present state will come something worthwhile and last- 
ing, worthy to take its place aside of the other great art 
periods. Of one thing I am sure—it has awakened our minds 
from the lethargy into which most of us were falling—old 
styles, old rules, old color combinations—and we are start- 
ing on a period of trial and experiment with new materials. 

Closely allied with this development of the display pro- 
fession is the tendency to give light and lighting effects more 
attention. That this' phase of the decorators’ art has limitless 
possibilities is easily understood. Never before has such care 
been given to the lighting of windows and interiors and new 
effects are being constantly strived for. The proper use of 
color lighting is a very important part of the decorators’ art. 
Light has now become one of the chief assets of the display- 
man, and the simplest display can often be made very attrac- 
tive through its proper use. 

Color claims more attention than ever, and in these days 
of a sophisticated public it behooves the decorator to know 
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his colors, not only the old cut and dried harmonies of self-. 
tones and contrasting color schemes, but real live color com- 
binations, daring schemes that would not have been thought 
of a few years ago. 

While there is nothing new about colors, I feel the mind 
of the progressive decorators must be open to this new color 
demand which puts together such unusual and daring com- 
binations. The mind of the general public is beginning to 
awaken to it and demand these new color harmonies and the 
displayman must lead them. 

The new art has brought into use new materials for dis- 
play purposes. Glass and marble and imitations of these 
are extensively used. Display fixtures are being made of 
copper, brass, silver and iron and combinations of these 
metals. Very effective use is being made of decorative wall 
papers and unusually attractive lighting fixtures are being 
made for display purposes. 

Another tendency is the almost total disappearance of 
wax figures which are being replaced by the humanized papier 
mache figures of impressionistic type. 

Summing up, I would say that display in general is emerg- 
ing into a more creative and studious phase. It cannot stand 
still; it is bound to become more alive, more active, more 
virile. Then will display take its place as an art worthy of 
the name. 


Style Coordination to Dominate Year 
By M. F. HERSHEY, Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louisville, Ky. 


E believe the one big word for 1929 will be “co- 

ordination.” We might say “style co-ordination” 

will dominate the year 1929. Our policy for the 

year 1929 will include this all-important and essen- 
tial addition, also striving, diligently to maintain higher 
standards and educate our clientele through the medium of 
our window and interior displays, as well as through better 
merchandise—merchandise displayed properly in its proper 
environment with its correct accessories. 

For example, when we display an evening gown or two in 
the same window, our first thought in connection with this 
gown will be “When will it be worn—at a social function, the 
opera, or a ball?” Therefore, we will try to create this’ at- 
mosphere in the background of the windows so that the gown 
may possess its proper atmosphere. This may be accomplished 
by various methods and yet not entail a great deal of ex- 
pense. A single screen or panel may give the proper feeling 
if handled properly. Or you may draw upon your furniture, 
drapery, lamp and Oriental rug departments for a setting. 
Our next step is the new and all-important one for the gown, 
“style co-ordination.” The proper accessories to display with 
the gown are perfumes, vanity cases, chiffon dance handker- 
chiefs, matching sets of jewelry in semi-precious stones, and a 


large fan. And we won’t use the wrong odor of perfume for 
the occasion, nor the wrong choice of colors. 

This “style co-ordination” educational policy will be car- 
ried out in millinery and yard goods as well as in ready-to- 
wear and adhered to for any and all occasions. Nor will we, 
stop here. We will carry out this policy in furniture and 
home furnishings from kitchen to living room, and will also 
apply it to interior decorations. 

We believe one of the essential requisites for displaymen 
is thoroughness and capacity to be first in showing new modes 
and innovations. But mark well! Be sure first that they are 
good, and, above all, not those that are freakish, for these 
oddities do not live long. Bad judgment in appraisal of mer- 
chandise values or of design and color will spell your doom. 

We are now busy getting data on spring and summer styles 
and new innovations, and right here might add, green with 
a tinge of yellow will be one of the new spring colors that 
will be very good. Knowing in advance the trend of style 
and color that will be good, you can work accordingly in ad- 
vance on your backgrounds and displays. 

The outstanding requirement for the modern display pro- 
motion manager in 1929 is “style co-ordination.” Style will 
outsell any one other appeal in the year 1929. 


Events Prove Foresight of 1928 Prophets 


By C. M. SHRIDER, A. E. Starr Company, Zanesville, Ohio 


S we pause on the threshold of a new year and look 
back over the one just closed, which has been one 
of notable progress in all lines of endeavor, it is 
gratifying to note how well display has kept pace 

with the rapid stride of the times. 

It is also interesting to nole how the 1928 predictions 
have turned out. One stated that an examination of displays 
in papers devoted to display work inclined one to wonder 
whether room for improvement existed. Then modernism hit 
its stride and made them more attractive than ever. 

The extreme effects which were so much in evidence at 
its first appearance have disappeared, and between the ex- 
tremes of the futuristic and the conventional, display in the 
modern manner has now struk its true stride and we can 
look forward to some great cieations in 1929. 


We believe there were more original ideas brought out 
during 1928 than in any other preceding year, largely with 
the aid of modernistic art. Contrary to one of the other pre- 
dictions that this art would reach its height and begin to 
wane during 1928, it seems to have camped with us for a long 
stay. 

True to another prediction that the greatest improvement 
would be noticed in lines just beginning to use better dis- 
plays, locally we have seen the gas and electric companies 
install backgrounds flattering to any store and employ com- 
petent displaymen to take care of them. We have no doubt 
but what this has been the case in other cities. 

Now, with the rapid progress in the past year, and the 
large percentage of sales which the merchants themselves 
credit to the windows, it seems strange that there are many 
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Examples of 
1928’s Best 
In Display 


Hog 


By V, F. McCollum, 
Chamberlin-Johnson- 
Dubose Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


LEAP YEAR 


ENJOY THE CONVENIENCE OF AN 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 





By Ray Martin, 
Consolidated Gas Co., 
New York City. 
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By Stuart Bratesman, 
Providence Gas Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
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who cannot see the urgent need of a budget system and a 
more business-like way of handling expenses of the display 
department. It would seem that some promotion work for 
the merchants along this line would be of great benefit to 
the displaymen at this time, especially in the smaller towns. 


. 
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Looking ahead to 1929 we see a steady progress in all 
lines of display work. The ambitious displayman who is 
having the time of his life doing with all his might the thing 
he would rather do than anything else in the world will ad- 
vance a long way during the new year. 


Blast of Modernism Opens New Pathways 
By E. Q. WILSON, Lachman Bros., San Francisco, Calif. 


OME startling mercantile changes have taken place 

in the past year which have particularly affected 

displaymen. The effect has been decidedly dis- 

tasteful to some of the old guard and thoroughly 

welcome to those aggressive and studious exponents of the 

new in style and art in decoration as it affects the retail 
customer. 

The advent of modernism, of the stylist, of the charm 

idea, have been like a bombshell to some of the old-timers 


who liked to travel along in their own individual groove 


without molestation or interference whatever. 


Modernism in itself—if at first a bit too radical for 
many—has gone through the refining process and evolved in 
most cases into an expression of refreshing simplicity quite 
the opposite of the fussy filigree and ornamentation so pecu- 
liar to much of the old period decoration. This makes mod- 
ernism beneficial to display because backgrounds for mer- 
chandise display must not dominate the merchandise. They 
must supplement it in a not too obvious way. 


As a method of merchandise presentation it has, by its 
outstanding adoption during the past year, proved a facile 
weapon of decoration and sales promotion in the hands of 
many of the country’s foremost displaymen. The public has 
become “modernism conscious” as applied to merchandise 
display and also in home decoration. 


Stores and groups maintaining research departments 
evolved the charm idea. The position of stylist was created 
and made particularly a censor for seeing that the display, 
advertising and merchandise departments all worked hand in 
hand on the ensemble idea to give every customer a real 
service in the selection of complete outfits, even down to the 


smallest accessories. This was to insure a service available 
to every person desiring things in harmony with the central 
or basic purchase, whether it was apparel or house furnishings. 

Many stores, many merchandise men or buyers, many dis- 
play and advertising men, all suddenly became aware that 
“things were not as they used to was.” A new element in 
merchandising had become suddenly potent—alarmingly so. 
They were forced to step out of their own role into that of 
the customer and keep step with the stylist, who in a ma- 
jority of cases has succeeded in bringing the customer’s view- 
point inside the portals of the store—a thing badly needed 
for a long time past. 

As usual, the big department stores are in the vanguard 
of this new idea of selling the customer more than just mer- 
chandise, real style, utility, decoration and harmony together 
—in a word, “charm.” 

I long for the day when all the exclusive furniture stores 
will adopt the stylist idea on a more aggressive scale, and I 
predict an outstanding success for it. 

The displayman can be such an important factor in help- 
ing his establishment to merchandise this new way that it is 
really hard to calculate the value in cold dollars and cents. 
Nevertheless, when the sales jump, volume increases, and 
better and more harmonious stocks are the rule in his estab- 
lishment, all his efforts and displomacy will not have gone 
for naught, as few are the employers who don’t know where 
the results come from. 

For the displayman who studies siyles—art—and keeps 
thoroughly posted through such valuable trade magazines as 
the DISPLAY WORLD, I venture to predict that 1929, when 
it has rolled past, will have been a banner year for both him- 
self and his establishment. 


A Fairy Tale Comes True 
By DAVID B. CHAMBERS, New York City 


HAT is the promise of the show window of 1929? 


Who would be wise—bold enough—to predict? ~~. 
co- 


dig back into the years for a flash of that pre 

cious infant of 1895 called Window Dressing, before 
its steady growth to the magnitude of 1928 had commenced, 
were an easier task. 

To one who knew windows of more than.a quarter of a 
century ago the enclosed shop window of 1928 with its caen- 
stone or hardwood back, its parquet or fantastic block floors, 
its dustproof doors and its dignified panels, seems like a 
fairy tale come true. Its comparison with the window of the 
nineties reveals the latter as a yawning cavern, bare of floor, 
minus any save the most primitive of background. And if 
that yawning cavern was stacked high with merchandise, 
preferably by a trimmer whose highest recommendation might 
be that he “was handy with tools,” all was well. 

Almost it seemed that, to the architect planning store 
buildings, window backgrounds were a negligible factor—an 
unknown quantity. As though—if he considered them at all— 
he dismissed the matter by simply running up a row of plain 
pine boards, joined together, and let it go at that. 

Though, truth to tell, those plain pine boards did come in 
handy at times when one was unduly pressed to keep up with 
the endless sales program of the pericd. Bargain sales, mill 
ends, remnants, and what not were the order of the time, and 
no scruples were smothered in nailing the larger, heavier 
pieces to them on occasion. 


For, contrary to present usage, that of using shop win- 
dows as the popular, highly-valued medium of presenting 
the newest, choicest, most costly and precious of our wares 
to an appreciative public—windows then were used chiefly for 
the exploitation of sales. With the exception of two or three 
weeks before Easter, two or three in the autumn, the same 
length of time immediately before Christmas, or occasionally 
when a more exclusive shop might spare one for an advance 
showing of millinery, windows were primarily used for the 
disposal of “sales” merchandise. And stocky trims were the 
thing—no planned display, no loosely-arranged merchandise 
settings such as we know them now. 

Trimmers had not yet tumbled to the fact that their 
dutiful presentations of everyday merchandise could be turned 
into presentations of beauty. That the “public pocketbook” 
was properly impressed was sufficient. Orderly arrange- 
ments of merchandise, more or less symmetrical according to 
the deftness of the trimmer, and not too far off regarding 
color scheme, sufficed. But—there must come a beginning, a 
reaching for better things. 

A young Scotch trimmer of my earliest acquaintance, with 
an eye for color and given to dreaming dreams (which some- 
how were rarely realized), stepped one morning into a huge, 
empty barn of a window, muttering an imprecation at a 
stack of cotton goods and domestics lying on the floor with 
which he must trim it. 

As he stood contemplating the white folds he was at- 
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Examples of 1928’s Best in Display 








“Father's Day” 
trim by 
Alfred J. Climenson, 
Watt & Shand, Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa. 








By H. H. Tarrasch, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








By Joseph 
Appolinsky, 
Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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tracted of a sudden by their catchy labels. Gay fancies, he 
saw they were, highly lithographed, as if touched by the 
colors of the rainbow, a picture of ripened fruit just plucked 
from the tree. 

“Humph,” he muttered, “why not turn that nifty label to 
good account?” (At least he might have said “nifty” had 
that word been in vogue then.) “Why not make real use of 
that gorgeous brain child of some manufacturer ?” 

Forthwith he set to work. Because, while he did dream 
dreams, sometimes he worked them out—which was why they 
were sometimes realized. No large pieces were nailed to the 
pine boards that time. Discarded were the crude, home-made 
tee stands which he himself had constructed from rough lum- 
ber and which were ordinarily used for the trim proper. 

This time he built him a set of steps. One might term 
them stairs, so broad and stately were their treads. And on 
these he arranged his display, his germ of an idea, so placing 
each separate bolt and unit as he proceeded that of themselves 
the bright labels cunningly wove a definite design. 

It was a convincing piece of work—the piquant dots of 
color accentuating their bed of snowy white. But in his com- 
plete absorption, his background had been forgotten—his 
background of plain pine boards, guiltless of paint or stain. 
To nail enormous sheets to it now would spoil his trim. 
What was there to do? Cover the boards with cheesecloth, 
the trimmer’s boon companion—nay, verily a Damon to his 
Pythias in that day—of the same white? This he did. 

Meticulously he pleated the pliable fabric in fine pleats 
running straight the length of the window from top to bot- 
tom and covered the tacks holding it in place with a narrow 
white fold. 

When a picture of the trim appeared in the pages of a 
journal of window trimming just commencing its career (all 
honor to the window journals) he saw at a glance that all 
unwittingly he had snatched at the laurels adorning the brow 
of a trimmer located in the Middle West, who was even then 
a “crackerjack” at handling the smaller white goods. Using 
dainty white handkerchiefs by the hundreds—thousands—he 
periodically reproduced likenesses in his windows of what- 
ever subjects might catch his fancy—grilles, peacocks, trees, 
a house, all unique in their purpose. He was the envy of all. 
Indeed, that time when he fashioned from bolts upon bolts 
of narrow torchon lace, a giant two-cent piece to ornament 
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the center of two immense plates of glass, admiration knew 
no bounds. But would any sane merchant devote such a large, 
valuable space for the exploitation of tcp’enny lace today? 

At sight of the picture in the journal another trimmer 
gave his fancy free rein. Cheesecloth, which draped in such 
slick folds, was the accepted decorative for use when society 
gave their hops. But why not go it one better? 

His schedule called for a window of toilet sundries. His 
plan was to gather only such as were featured in one color, 
bottles of perfumes, toilet waters, powders and soaps, and he 
decided on heliotrope becausé that chanced to be the reign- 
ing color at the time. He put in his trim before a back- 
ground of a gauze-like, gossamer fabric, filmy as cobwebs, of 
a slightly heliotrope shade. 

The results were charming beyond description. Standing 
before that window one could almost inhale the captivating 
heliotrope scent. Surely, none but those absolutely devoid of 
color sense could pass unnoticing. 

And, of course, that trim intrigued a third man, whose 
next window of garments found its background built of deep, 
shadowy folds of heavy silk velours in kingly wine shades. 
But why go on? The list is endless. 

Step by step, each venture led to bigger, surer triumphs. 
Change dawns on us slowly, gradually. And only by draw- 
ing on the successes of former years may we explain the 
fruition of the present, or guess at what the future holds. 

Solomon, were he present to view the shop windows of 
that live merchant who commandeered the services of one 
versed in the use of theatrical properties, might, in his vision, 
pause to reflect “Watch the stage,” for the windows of 1929. 
Modernistic ideas find favor now—a far cry from the cheese- 
cloth, tacks and hammers of a past age. 

The year 1929 is a new road. Yet, if the boys keep to their 
present speed, whatever it brings will be mighty interesting, 
we can wager. We may be sure that, from the simplest trim 
to the most elaborate, someone will go it one better, inde- 
fatigable in his search for something new. 

For to try to predict what 1929 has in store for its shop 
windows seems rather to be somewhat like asking advice of 
a friend on the eve of an important move and getting that 
maddening, ambiguous reply which means—if your venture 
doesn’t turn out well—“What did you go and do it for, any- 
how?” and if it does, a triumphant “I told you so!” 


The Outlook for Display Service 
By R. V. WAYNE, Detroit Display Service, Detroit, Mich. 


BANNER year—i1928— is finished, and it was a 

banner year in every respect so far as our organi- 

zation was concerned. We have been busy all the 

time with old and new contracts, and have been 
able to install most attractive displays for various manu- 
facturers, due to the fact that our organization is equipped 
to take care of any volume of business at any time. 

It has been very gratifying to receive the many compli- 
mentary letters which have been sent us, stating the fine re- 
sults obtained through our cooperation and through our at- 
tractively designed and installed displays. The merchants 
have awakened to the fact that good windows are deserving 
good displays and have cooperated with us better this year 
than ever before. 

Manufacturers seem to have learned that their goods must 
be properly shown and are beginning to appreciate the serv- 
ices throughout the country who assist them in showing their 
merchandise to best advantage. We are fortunate in being 
able to secure the very best locations for our displays, which 
has been accomplished through hard and earnest endeavor 
and the building up of confidence on the part of the mer- 
chants. We do not scrimp on labor or material, and have 
been using on an average from five to ten folds of crepe 
paper in the displays installed, and have taken time and 
thought in planning same so that the results obtained would 
be artistic. We feel that most of the manufacturers have 
appreciated our efforts. 


We feel safe in saying our efforts are appreciated in the 
majority of cases because we are securing contracts from 
year to year from the same sources and many new contracts 
from manufacturers who tell us that we have been personally 
recommended to them by the manufacturers whom we have 
been representing, which is just the finest kind of news to us. 

Business is increasing. We have closed some very at- 
tractive contracts for this coming year and we notice an 
increase in the volume of business turned over to us for the 
future. The auota on each campaign has been increased very 
noticeably. Of course, Detroit is growing and the number of 
stores is increasing yearly, but we are sure that if the manu- 
facturers did not get results from our displays they would not 
increase the number for each campaign. Our Wayne clock 
system has proven to be a big success, and we are very proud 
of the fact that the idea originated with us. This is an extra 
service tie-up between the service, the jobber, the dealer and 
the manufacturer, which is offered by us to the manufacturer 
without additional cost. This system has proven its merits, 
and we are pleased to announce that we will continue to use 
it this coming year. 

Our displays are checked and are installed as closely to 
specifications as it is possible to install same, and we sincerely 
hope that some day the manufacturers will recognize the fact 
that it is impossible to always in all cases install a display 
just so and so. We have been given more leeway along these 
lines this year than usual with very satisfactory results. We 
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always try to please all parties concerned, which is, indeed, a 
very big job for any one service. 

To date our business for next year which is already booked 
makes us feel safe to say that next year’s business will be 
increased at least 25 per cent over this year, and we thank 
all parties with whom we have been associated for any and 
all cooperation given us. 

We are very glad to receive the big contracts, but a small 
contract or one display will receive the same prompt and 
satisfactory attention as a large contract. Our prices, we 
know, are higher than some, but low for the quality of service 
rendered, and are based entirely on quality and not quantity, 
a fact which is being appreciated more each year. The manu- 
facturer with the well-gotten-up display, properly installed, 
is the one who is going to get the business and keep it. 

We hope that manufacturers will consider the keeping of 
their merchandise before the public. A seasonable article, 
perhaps, can be sold by displaying same at certain seasons 
only, but an article which sells the year round is improved 
from a sales standpoint if displayed the year round, a cer- 
tain number of displays each month in good locations. 

Another thing we would like to suggest and something 
that is going to be done in the near future is action by the 
lithographer to relate his display material to the article to 
be advertised, realizing the fact that it is to be put in win- 
dows—not mezely selling a lot of paper, etc. Let the manufac- 
turer who is planning on new window displays get in touch 
with some reliable, experienced displayman and talk with him 
in regard to display material. The displayman has the ex- 
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perience and should have the knowledge, and, at any rate, 
it would not do one bit of harm to get his viewpoint on dis- 
plays before completing all arrangements and spending a lot 
of money. 

The service man gets into the stores and gets around in 
general, hears comments, and notices things that perhaps the 
manufacturer does not. Just think what wonderful results 
could be obtained by working together! Among the problems 
the service man has to contend with are the sales manager, 
who does not know his business (and there are plenty of 
them), and the checker sent out by the manufacturer to check 
displays, although he knows absolutely nothing about dis- 
plays and could not pick out a good one from a bad one if 
he tried. The service man gets the brunt of the trouble, as 
a rule, and all he can do is to continue to give his very best 
efforts and in time will be appreciated, we are sure. 

We have called upon manufacturers and been told that 
the sales manager did not care to talk with us and take up 
his time, but he would like to see one of our letterheads, as 
he always decided upon who should handle his work by the 
kind of letterhead the service had. This is an example of 
what the service has to contend with. It is a known fact 
that anyone with the price can secure an attractive and ex- 
pensive letterhead, but can such a service do the work? 

Services come and go and there is always room for good 
organizations. The time will come within the next few years 
when the remaining services will have to be good—the manu- 
facturers will not deal with the others, and will consider value 
received when appraising services. 


Style To Be the Window’s Autocrat 
By ANDREW A. MATZER, F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio 


HAT are the principal problems which the retail 

display manager will face in 1929?” This is a 

question which no one individual or group can 

answer. The problems of a single store are not 
necessarily those of other stores, but rather are guided by 
the local community, public wants and opinions. 


However, one thing is certain that you will find from my 
last year’s prediction: The stores, as a whole, had less sale 
promotion in ads and windows throughout the country and 
this is gradually leading us up to style promotion. 


The year 1929 will be a year of the greatest style ex- 
ploitation. This means that each displayman must daily keep 
in touch with every style movement. He must learn to be a 


style authority if he wishes to succeed in his profession. 

Windows that will count in 1929 will not be the ones with 
elaborate backgrounds and beautiful settings. While we will 
have to follow this to a certain extent, the windows of suc- 
cess will show style, correctly assembled to its last minute 
detail. 

In following out the plan of according display to the dic- 
tates of style, I would suggest the closest attention to the 
following details: (1) The correct accessories in all ready- 
to-wear windows; (2) watching the combination of fabrics 
to its last-minute fancies; (3) the last wording in naming of 
shades; (4) correct assembling of costume units; (5) watch- 
ing style tendencies in home decorative lines; (6) trying to 
be ahead and the first in style showing. 


Modernism Is New Year’s Best Boon 
By CHARLES L. JONES, Rosenstock’s, Petersburg, Va. 


N the January issue of 1928, the caption of my ar- 

ticle read, “Outlook Bright for Good Displaymen.” 

This was my forecast gained through close observa- 

tion of the trend of the times. Today, I will say 
that, with few exceptions, this forecast has come true, and, 
with greater enthusiasm, I believe the display profession can 
look into 1929 with even greater expectations. 

My future outlook in the beginning of 1928 was based 
upon the striking appearance and brief copy used in the ad- 
vertisements of the daily papers and national magazines. I 
predicted that as merchants found that such striking adver- 
tising brought results, the appropriations for window display 
work would be placed at a figure far in excess of the most 
enthusiastic display manager. From the many photographs 
of elaborate windows appearing in the many trade journals 
through 1928, I believe all will agree that merchants are 
realizing the importance of window display more today than 
ever before. 

With the coming of modern art there has been placed in 





the hands of every displayman an unlimited opportunity for 
creating the most compelling displays. Modern art with its 
triangles and cubes, all painted in vivid colors, contributed 
toward making it a simple matter for displaymen with limited 
ability to produce the most artistic windows. 


In speaking of the expenditures in a display department, 
I do not mean that store owners are going to turn over to 
the displayman unlimited financial resources to be spent in 
an extravagant way. But those men who have proved their 
ability to do much with very little are going to find it easy 
to buy what they need for 1929 displays. 


Another thought that displaymen should keep in mind is 
that there is far more personal satisfaction in placing a win- 
dow of your own creation than one based upon the most 
elaborate set pieces. 

For 1929, my advice to all displaymen is to step ahead, to 
do the unusual and different. Again, I mention modern art, 
as I know of nothing in my experience as a displayman that 
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has come to our aid in such an advantageous way, making 
it possible to create striking displays at such nominal cost. 
Nominal cost and unlimited appropriations seem like a con- 
tradiction, but it is not, for a good displayman is ever seek- 
ing to keep the overhead of a store at its minimum. He 
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seeks to study economy as thoroughly as any other executive 
in the store. 

I believe with the foregoing policy well established in 
our minds we will all prove to be more profitable servants 
to our employers. 


Tact and Judgement Will Be Essentials 
By A. W. COATES, W. W. Mertz Co., Torrington, Conn. 


HANKS to more and better display fixtures, which 

have made possible more and better window dis- 

plays, a prosperity has been created in the com- 

mercial realm that has placed the displayman in 
the position he has long deserved. 

The need of these new fixtures for modern display is now 
recognized except in a few isolated cases, and these few in- 
dividuals, the product of a dim past of ultra-conservatism, 
are being forced out of business by the requirements of 
progress. 

Cries of “Competition is stronger and overhead larger” 
from the merchants are being answered by the displayman 
who plans. To be successful, the modern displayman must 
have brains to create and vision to plan ahead. Likewise, 
he must have tact and a faculty for winning friends if he 
desires consideration of his opinions. Remember, there is no 
doubt of the displayman’s importance in creating sales. 


TE: only legitimate object of any business is to make 
money, and that is the reason that goods are displayed in the 
window—to sell goods at a profit. 


Don’t put in a window simply to gratify your own ideas. 
There are too many men in the business who think it is a 
stage, existing primarily to parade their art. 


In coping with modernism, more than ever it is necessary 
that the displayman shall keep his feet on the ground, be- 
cause many modernistic displays are too hard for the aver- 
age individual to understand. Few business establishments 
can afford to advertise for art’s sake; no display is good that 
merely makes people exclaim, “Oh, how beautiful,” and fails 
profitably to sell goods. 

Move the public to the point of purchase rather than try 
to turn out technically perfect work that may not budge Mr. 
or Mrs. Average Individual in the slightest degree. 


The Trend Is Toward Dramatization 
By JOHN R. PATTON, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ISPLAY advertising, coming into its own, represents 
perhaps one of the longest drawn-out and hardest- 
fought problems of any of the more important 
elements of the department store business. While 

always on the wrong side of the ledger, displaymen, unselfish 
with their energy, have steadily advanced the work to its 
proper position in the retail business. In publications, in 
writings, in intimate store councils, in conventions, their 
efforts have always been for the general advancement of dis- 
play profession. As a result, displaymen today, as a body, 
are standing together to carry on and into the future new 
and progressive ideas as they see them. To these men we 
owe a debt. 

The future trend without auestion points to more drama- 
tization of display, and the development of this will be found 
a paying investment. The opportunities we have in our con- 


trol as store stage managers are unlimited. Our windows 
physically are small stages, our merchandise, our cast, and 
our business, as is the case of the legitimate stage manager 
in satisfying the cravings of the senses, particularly the vision. 
The more attractive and irresistible we can make our dis- 
plays, the more attention we secure. Attractive settings, ex- 
cellent illumination and well-chosen merchandise are essen- 
tial. 

Store windows to be effective must be outstanding, and 
outstanding stores must have outstanding display if a true 
balance is to be had. 

Big volume is gotten by modern methods, and things 
modern never fail to attract. Attraction is the kernel of dis- 
play, and to this fact we should direct our efforts, that in so 
doing we will create greater interest in our store through 
our displays. 


Simplicity Is To Be the Watchword 
By HAROLD L. BRA'UDIS, Rothschild Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


HE new year presents a bright outlook for successful 
accomplishment in simplification of display. This 
applies to all branches of merchandise. From all 
corners of the world displaymen have gained infor- 

mation on modern art which will play an outstanding part in 
the displays of the coming year. 

Attractive settings to make the merchandise look “its 
best” prove that simplicity takes the lead in selling value. 
Never before have we seen such beautiful accomplishments 


in stores and theatres and all branches of architecture. 

Through greater appreciation of the prime factors of suc- 
cessful display the windowman is constantly advancing and 
at the same time demonstrating to his employers the increas- 
ing importance of his labors in relation to the success of 
the business. 

Surely, every member of the I. A. D. M. can see the possi- 
bilities for greater development this year climaxed in the 
greatest convention in its history. 
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With the New York Display Men 


Doldrums of After Chrismas Period Are Enlivened by Showings 
of Southern Resort and Winter Sports Costumes 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


S Christmas is now an event of the past, some- 
thing to be put on the shelf for another year, 
little need be said about the dazzling displays 
in the holiday spirit, their variety, or their 


execution in the modern manner. Probably the most 
popular motif was that of irregular shelving in bright 
color combinations. Several stores had a whole series 
of windows completely lined with the shelving, so that 





they simulated the interiors of extremely 
modern shops. 

At Stern’s, the shelf niches were 
large to accommodate huge toys, and a 
number of clever mechanical animals 
and burlesque figures were constantly 
in motion, attracting sizeable groups 
of spectators. At Saks Thirty-fourth 
Street Store the shelving of each win- 
dow was smaller in divisions and de- 
voted to different types of gifts. A 
photograph shows a window filled with 
leather novelties and also illustrates an 
effective central decorative panel in 
metal cut-out pattern, which was also 
characteristic of the other windows. 

At Arnold, Constable & Company, 
Arkow had a window which success- 
fully centered interest on kerchiefs. 
While the design element was promi- 
nent, it emphasized, rather than ob- 
scured, the merchandise. The back- 
ground was of draped black velvet. 
The words, “Gift Kerchiefs,” were 
skillfully formed with kerchiefs and 
stood in bold relief against the black 
velvet near the top of the window. The 
central unit was of wood, the part on 
the floor being in the shape-of a square 
U. This was backed with three flat 
wooden pieces in erect position. The 
main surface of this unit was painted 
in a light tone and the sides a dark 
tone. On either side were two towers, 
a small dark one and a large light one. 
The small tower supported an artificial 
plant, and the tall tower, which was 
draped with filmy scarfs, bore a basket 
of kerchiefs. Kerchiefs were also dis- 
played in boxes against the center 
wooden unit on pedestals and on the 


THE LATEST FADS—Necessity for pre- 
senting scores of small items in holiday gift 
windows brought out the “shelf” background 
illustrated in the Stern Bros. display at the 
top of the plate. The “window within the 
window’ ’scheme is another derivation of the 
period exemplified in the center window from 
Best’s. The base shows a close-up of one 
of its large niches, 
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MIDWINTER SETTINGS—Richard Wal- 
lace turns milady’s vision to trappings for 
winter sports with a Lord & Taylor display 
executed in Japanese style; Edward Arkow 
produces a unique ’kerchief trim at Arnold- 
Constable’s, while Russek’s visualizes adapt- 
ability of featured millinery for resort wear 
by palm trees. 





floor. The window card had a mod- 
ernistic airbrush picture in one corner 
and a border of gay metal paper. 

Aside from countless Christmas 
windows, December was featured. by 
numerous displays of sports apparel 
and apparel suitable for the southern 
resorts. This was particularly true dur- 
ing the latter part of the month. Ex- 
cellent, indeed, were the windows in- 
stalled by Mr. Nelson for Best & Com- 
pany. “Southland Fashions” occupied 
one long window and “Winter Sports 
Fashions” another long window. Both 
displays were so executed as to give 
the effect of show windows within show 
windows. A solid perpendicular back- 
ground was constructed of canvas or 
some other material. For the “South- 
land Fashions” window, two good-sized 
window openings, with enclosed backs, 
were set in these wall backgrounds and 
were equipped with striped awnings at 
the top, as if to protect them from the 
glare of tropical sunshine. One of these 
special show windows contained ladies’ 
apparel suitable for daytime wear, and 
the other a model wearing a very 
modern bathing suit, with a colorful 
cape thrown over the metal and canvas 
chair. In the center, and flanking the 
sides of these two special windows, 
were two rows of rectangular boxlike 
apertures, each row being comprised of 
four boxes. These show case boxes 
displayed various smart accessories, 
such as “The Chanel Cardigan in Fine 
Homespun,” “The Antibes Shirt of 
Mercerized Cotton,” etc. Each of the 
special windows contained a unique palm 
tree, purely decorative in conception. 
The color scheme was mostly orange. 

The “Winter Sports Fashions” window also con- 
tained two special window openings set in wall back- 
grounds. However, the smaller box-like apertures be- 
tween them were fewer in number and arranged dif- 
ferently. One of the specials had a mannikin attired 
in costume for skiing. The mannikin was holding 
a-pair of skiis, and evergreen trees created outdoor 
atmosphere. The floor was covered with artificial 
snow. The window was lined with silver and the 
wall background was blue. 

A window at Russek’s had a handsome fabric 
background with two realistic palm trees, one in each 
corner. A daytime costume was shown on a form 
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placed a little off center, and on stands of various 
heights were “Hats for Southern Skies.” The floor 
covering was of crushed velvet. At Lord & Taylor’s, 
Wallace used a five-fold screen background for one 
window. The screen depicted sloping hills covered 
with snow and a number of trees. It was executed in 
the Japanese manner. Three mannikins, each in a 
different pose, were attired in skiing costumes, while 
suitable gloves and other accessories were displayed 
on two wave-like metal stands. 

It seems paradoxical that, while modernism in dis- 
play has passed a crucial point in many quarters and 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Steps In Evolution of the Window 


From the Open Market Stand of Charlemagne’s Time to the Present— 
Motives That Inspired the Glass Front—Its Effect on Selling 


By DR. HANS BAHN.. 


Engineering Staff, Municipal Building Commission, Hamburg, Germany 


URROUNDED by the 
comforts and conveni- 
ences of our own era, 
we are all too ready to 

accept as commonplace and ordi- 
nary contributions to our ease and 
pleasure which our ancestors could 
not have conceived in their wildest 
dreams. Passing through the streets 
of a great city at night and regard- 
ing the dazzling brilliance of show 
windows and store fronts, it is 
hard to realize that our grand- 
fathers’ grandfathers were forced 
to open their boarded up shop or 
store windows even in the coldest 
periods of winter to provide light 





Doctor Hans Bahn is by profession 
an architect who received his training in 
the technical schools of Berlin, Braun- 
schweig, and Danzig. Following his 
graduation he took the examinations 
stipulated by the German government 
for engineers who intend to qualify for 
positions in municipal bureaus super- 
vising construction and was certified as 
a licensed “bau meister.” 


As an official of the city planning 
commission of Hamburg, a body regu- 
lating construction of building and out- 

oor advertising in the great shipping 
center, he has come into close contact 
with merchandising and commercial 
leaders and has taken a lively interest 
in contemporary developments. He has 
written voluminously .on architecture 
for German trade and professional pub- 
lications. ¢ 


ment sessions, from all sides came 
armies of people in buying mood 
and surged through the narrow 
aisles, viewing what the wandering’ 
peddlers and artisans had spread 
out upon their counters. 

By the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury the foundation of city insti- 
tutions had been laid and visible 
advance had been made. Out of 
the rude military organizations of 
the farmers and the merchant 
guilds the burgher class had been 
compounded. The craftsmen and 
tradesmen had triumphed in a 
sharp struggle with the landed 
nobility for the right to conduct 
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for work or service to patrons. 
And yet that is the truth. Trans- 





their activities on their own ground 
and in their own booths. They 








parent glass has been in use in 

Germany only since 1725 or 1750, and, indeed, the yet 
cruder cloudy glass pane first came into use in the win- 
dows of our city halls about 1450. Before that, for five 
hundred years, it had been customary for merchants 
to leave windows open, summer and winter alike, for 
display of their wares. 


It is our purpose to turn back through the years and 
to examine the development of the window throughout 
the continent. Great changes in popular habits and 
preferences do not come unattended. Always they are 
in company with other happenings of an uncommon 
sort. So it is that the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury possesses considerable significance ‘to central 
Europe. It will probably never be established what it 
was that so changed the thought and customs of our 
ancestors that a people of city dwellers was evolved out 
of scattered and mutually distrustful shepherds, hunters 
and farmers, creating the group of states out of which 
the German nation arose. Establishment of the city and 
the trading center stand in close relation in their effect 
upon the social order. The courts of the kings and 
nobility and the fairs of the church gave the first im- 
pulse to the establishment of markets of recognized 
permanence, Their open market stands were the first 
genuine stores. In fact, so great was the protection and 
assurance of these surroundings that the booths were 
built against the outer walls of the castles and churches, 
the first massive stone structures in the country. 
The rapid growth of these booth communities swamped 
the market places and provided an excuse for the pro- 
vincial lords to assume-control and levy taxes on them. 
Thus the first fair cities came into existence about the 
year 800. Here, at the time of the fairs or the parlia- 


had acquired the booths as their 
own property and had foresworn tribute to both church 
and profane overlords. The number of booths had 
greatly increased, and many of them previously en- 
closed in wood huts now passed into stone structures 
that linked dwelling, workshop and store under a single 
roof, 


Meanwhile great changes were taking place in the 
modes of merchandising. Everywhere they still clung 
to stalls with a wooden covering that was taken down 
early in the morning. Its upper part could be raised in 
such a fashion that it provided a cover against rain, 
snow or excessively warm sunshine, while the lower 
section, when let down to a horizontal level, provided 
a stand that extended out into, the street and permitted 
a showing of a wide range of wares. With the neces- 
sity for adapting himself to such crude environments, 
the life of the shop-keeper permitted but few flights of 
fancy, Every rain or gust of wind made it necessary 
to draw in the exposed goods and lower the clapboards. 
And what strength and skill it required to draw in the 
wares and bring the cover into position when a heavy 
wind-storm broke and started to scatter them. To work 
in the prevailing darkness when the clapboard covering 
was pulled down was scarcely possible, even as little as 
to work by the open window in the cold days of winter. 
So the next step was to stretch a strong roof across the 
entire front of the house, providing shelter for patrons 
and goods. It extended so far across the passageways 
that its outer end had to have pillar supports, and 
at the side it jutted flush against the neighbor’s roof. 
Wonderful was the harmonious unity of the horizontal 
lines of their ceilings, with the vertical lines of the 
Gothic gables:and the shop signs and religious symbols 
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A Sketch of the Medieval Stores Succeeding the Faiis --E »uses Butted Together Enabled Construction ot a 
Long Roof Over the Passageways, Sheltering a Ucug Row of “Windows” With Clapboard Covers. 


suspended from them. From rows of booths came 
covered passageways, and out of the rows of booths 
under one roof came the first market hall, at Korvey, 
in Friesland, in 1100. But all of these different devel- 
opments had the same simple opening in the front for 
display, which could be closed only by means of the 
wooden clapboard cover, through which a few slits per- 
mitted flickers of light to pass. Oil paper, pergament, 
fish skins, and isinglass came into favor because they 
permitted the light to come through. So for hundreds 
of years the artisans’ and merchants’ stands were 
scarcely protected against rain, wind or cold, and were 
so constructed that it was almost impossible to work 
within them when they were closed. 

Then came the first fabrication of glass, the bulls- 
eye pane, the first improvement in living conditions. 
Around 1450 it became available under the several 
terms of bull eye, penny pane, ox eye and moon or 
brothercakes in pane or slab, and the four-cornered 
white glass. People began to build the window display 
stands higher and to encase the upper portion in glass 
so as to admit as much light as possible. From that 
time forward light was no longer purchasable only at 
the price of exposure to biting cold. However, they 
continued as before to use the clapboard cover for night 
protection, and fastened the mask to a horizontal cross- 
beam. By day it was replaced by a wood framed glass 
plate made up of numerous small pieces of glass paned 
together closely. This was easily handled and let a 
large amount of light into the room. On the other 
hand, display of goods was still impossible through the 
blinded panes, and it was necessary for the merchant to 
leave his window open as long as the weather permitted. 
When dealing with a customer in cold weather, the 
glass had to be removed for a time. This difficulty 
stimulated an improvement of the display counter and 


window panes, the separation of the upper light and 
lower light and the introduction of better panes. 

About 1500 a multiple-paned window with sliding 
shutters appeared in Holland, and a century later it had 
reached Cologne. The glass of the upper panel was 
placed flush with the outer wall, while the lower panel 
was recessed deeply into a niche. Soon it became cus- 
tomary to paint them artistically, and in the develop- 
ment of this innovation came a revelation of the value 
of glass as an art medium. New trade customs arose 
speedily, exercising a marked influence upon the aspects 
of city life. In fact, all along the Rhine and Main the 
wooden stands were soon superseded by stone tables 
lying just outside of these shuttered windows. They 
reached well out into the street and made it easy for 
the neighborhood to determine when the baker had 
fresh bread or buns, or when the wine maker had a 
fresh stock. By night they served the wandering arti- 
san as welcome bed and board. A fine picture of idyllic 
small town life was presented when the bells of evening 
tolled their angelus and the country folk turned home- 
ward in reverent mood, driving their cattle slowly 
through the streets, and from every door and gate 
servant maids and housewives came tripping, forming 
gay circles of lively and noisy patrons around these 
stone stands. 

In the course of time Holland again proved the in- 
spiration for big overstretched roofs fastened to the 
cross beam between the upper and lower window panes 
and projecting beyond the lines of the store front. 
Much later came recessing of the display stands into the 
store, where it appeared over Sunday as a partition wall 
between the stock room and the selling space proper. 
What a meaningful and festive moment it was on Satur- 
day evening, when the proprietor had said goodnight to 
the last customer around ten o’clock, and the hitherto 
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The Third Step in Display Evolution—Stone Tables Just Outside the Windows; Goods Were Exposed on 
This Stand and the Merchant Served His Customer Across the Window Sill 


crowded and noisy market place became empty and 
quiet! Then, with the aid of every member of the sales 
force, he raised the stand high and placed it in its holi- 
day position. When thus arranged only a small passage- 
way remained, where all day long during the week was 
a spacious depth. What a symbolic prelude to the 
week’s work it was on Monday morning, when in the 
early hours they “set up shop,” as the old adage so 
fittingly expresses it! 

In 1688 came the introduction of the modern type of 
show window, the product of Lucas de Nehou, of Paris, 
who introduced clear glass behind which goods could be 
shown safely. This innovation was accompanied by 
substitution of wooden reglets for the lead dividers 
formerly used. Around 1725 the architects of Wurz- 
burg were using clear panes freely in their projects; in 
1752 production of the glass for Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland and Austria had been begun on a large 
scale at Aix la Chapelle, Stollberger and Mannheim. 

This technical advance worked a drastic change upon 
the life of the merchant, a change not confined to the 
store exteriors. The age-old custom of selling through 
the window to the patron on the street was abandoned, 
and from this time forward the patron was admitted 
to the store. The window now became a purely adver- 
tising medium, used to draw custom into the house. 
As a result, the aspects of the store and work shops 





was altered. Counters of several kinds were introduced 
and the old tradition of the store as a store room or 
stock room, as we now term it, was decisively broken, 
giving way to a new custom. 

The increased volume of light with which the new 
windows flooded the store made longer working hours 
possible, called for larger stocks and greater ranges of 
merchandise; multiplied show windows increased the 
number of clerks and heightened competition, while 
tending to closer relation with the public. Advertising 
arose as a child of the new order. Hence, it may be 
seen that the beginning of modern merchandising and 
its stress followed the introduction of the transparent 
window. 

Naturally, refinement of the window followed reve- 
lation of its power. At the beginning only the upper 
panel was glazed as a protection against wind and rain. 
Soon the entire opening was closed with glass, and doors 
were treated to the same process. The panes sat deep 
in the frames, a strong beam separating the upper sash 
from the lower. 

An entirely different construction was developed in 
the bay window. Originally only an overjetting double 
window, it became the chief form and the immediate 
successor to the stone display stands. Especially pleas- 
ing was the upper sash, with its decorations of joyous 
(Continued on page 23) 
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French Display Invigorated by Youth 


New School of Decorators Combining Zeal of Artists With Precision 





of Architects Batters at Antiquated Standards 
By RENE HERBST 


Art Director, House of Siégel, Paris 


INCE the middle ages the French merchant 
has exhibited a lively interest in bringing his 
goods to the attention of the public through 
decorative display. In the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries, however, he placed most emphasis 
upon a simple spreading out of his goods so that they 
were brought to the public eye. 

In the nineteenth century he began to give more 
attention to the art of display, but, as the professional 
displayman had not yet been developed, it was necessary 
for him to personally assume the role of the window 
dresser. 

In the year 1921 came a notable development . The 
great retailers, in memorable instances, turned to the 
young art-trained window decorators. The conse- 
quences are unexampled, the movement unceasing. 
These men are imparting a new spirit to the art of 
decoration. The development has done much to 
strengthen and elevate displays ; it has constantly called 
for greater use of selling ideas in their construction. 
Although there are many windows that exhibit displays 
calculated to serve the moment, the great majority are 
definitely tending toward architectural lines. 

The display decorator is approaching his task simply 
as an architect. He delights in pretty effects and clear 
lines. He does not disdain to work out exact plans to 
accord a definite place to every piece of merchandise. 

Lighting, one of the most productive display auxili- 
aries, is being studied meanwhile. How many extra- 
ordinary effects can be produced, thanks to it! Spot- 
lights with fixed or moving lights, lights flashing on and 
off, colorings of various kinds—how many possibilities 
it produces, one after the other, for the show window! 
Every innovation is sought out avidly to prepare the 
way for a yet greater successor. 

The great retail houses have not yet been moved to 
alter the appearance of their fronts, so that their win- 
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composition of 
successive 
drapes 
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background for 
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dows may have more depth and more modern heights 
for floors and ceilings. The windows continue to be, 
in truth, tiny theatrical stages. 

Young members of the staffs of the great retail 
houses with artistic leanings have changed the spirit of 
their displays. More and more the public approves the 
new settings and appreciates the stress upon architec- 
ture and modern decoration. 

The display of the great department stores is the 
paragon of the present. It is the sole remaining ex- 
pression of art that is constantly changing, and is at- 
tracting the masses. 

The manufacturers of window display materials 
have taken recognition of this change. Their shops 
have been transformed into genuine laboratories, where 
architecture, window decoration, painting and sculpture 
are given originality and tasteful form. Not a week 
passes that does not mark the production of some nov- 
elty by these ateliers. Mannequins in wax and wood 
are indispensable aids of the window decorator. 5 

Famous architects do not hesitate to arrange dis- 
plays themselves when plans for the facade of a new 
store are to be prepared. We need only to refer to such 
noted designers as Mallet-Stevens, Francis Jourdain, 
Lurcta, Raymond Nicholas, Charreau and Patout. 

The window that projects beyond the front is not 
now favored, except when it is essential to give proper 
stress to the ware. Thanks to “rationalization,”’ our 
streets will continue to gain in width and vistas for the 
vision. They cheer us and enable us to forget the hate- 
ful fronts that we have to blame upon the ugly period 
of the later nineteenth century. 

Few specialists in window decoration have arisen ; 
the majority are architects and decorators. But shortly, 
thanks to affluence and artistic development, a new order 
of French window dressers will arise and will work 
steadily toward a union of architecture and display art. 


This is a 
Herbst display 
exemplifying 
the French 
leaning toward 
architectural 


effects. 
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Vienna Windows Models for Clarity 


Simplicity Is an Enforced Virtue Produced by Post-War Depresstons— 
Decorators Excel in Hardware, Leather and Jewelry Trims 


3y HANS M. GEIGER 


German Association of Window Decorators, Berlin 


INDOW decoration plays an important role in 

New Austria, its most forceful expression 

being found in the city of Vienna in the 

service of retail houses that, perhaps, no not 

appreciate its worth. It should be stated at the outset 

that here display possesses a pretty tradition that has 

particular references to certain classes of merchandise, 

and through this sustains the world-wide reputation of 

the Viennese for estheticism. The only drawback to 

this tradition is that it is not carried out to its logical 

development, with the consequence that little progress 
is being made in other forms of display. 

This lull in advance is, however, reacting upon 
Austrian business, whose industries and commerce lan- 
guish, and hinders an all too slow revival. The rigid 
economy imposed by the period of deflation naturally 
had its effect upon this type of advertising, and conse- 
quently window decoration has had to fall back upon 
media that often are old and antiquated. Austrian dis- 
play industries have suffered greatly through this, and 
have been forced to reduce the standards of decoratives 
which otherwise would possess unquestionable quality 
and structural beauty. 

"Nevertheless, this situation may prove to have its 
values, and this realization is gradually spreading 
through the retail areas. Tradesmen themselves are 
perceiving it, and it is a pleasure to note that the Vienna 
retailers now understand what a valuable weapon the 
show window is. Through their support, as well as that 
of the trade press, it has been possible for the young 
association of Austrian window decorators to inaugurate 
a wide-spreading development of window publicity. 


An intertor 
display at 
A. Hermansky’s, 
Vienna, 
reproducing the 
courtyard of 
Franz 
Schubert's 
residence. 





In their work it is necessary that stocks shall play 
an important part. The cost of decorations and their 
additions to the overhead of the business are constantly 
kept in mind, and, while this policy may be carried to 
extremes, still it guarantees the future progress of 
native display art. 

Above all else, the Vienna windows stand forth 
today as examples of clear and readily comprehended 
design. The distinction between those of the greater 
and lesser stores is not as striking as is the case in other 
countries. In all of them one finds a limitation of deco- 
ratives to the essentials and a comprehension of methods 
and technique for according goods a proper presenta- 
tion. This is circumscribed only by the lack of display 
accessories and the expensive ornaments that are often 
employed elsewhere. Altogether pleasing and effectual 
are the windows of men’s wear and yard goods, which 
attract the eye through tasteful, well-planned designs. 
Silk drapes are used with the type of decoration with 
which Paris attracts us. They lack the originality of 
local treatment, proving that the shopkeepers do not 
accord their displaymen a free hand in the preparation 
of their windows. On the other hand, it is interesting 
to note that several branches of retailing, involving 
wares that are difficult to display in artistic fashion, 
place an importance upon their windows that is not 
duplicated by the same types of business in other coun- 
tries. Especially is this true of hardware. Although 
supplemented with very few decoratives, these windows 
are usually found to be impressive and appealing. Jew- 
elry and leather goods houses also attach importance to 


This decoration 
was set up by 
Decorator 
A. Sobel 
immediately 
before a recent 
German “Song 
Festival” at 
Vienna. 
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A silk drape by 
Decorator Sobel, 
using huge 
blossoms 
as attraction 
devices. 
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These flowers 
were made up in 
colors that 
closely matched 
the fabrics and 
emphasized their 

beauty. 








attractive displays. Not to be overlooked are the Vien- 
nese knitting goods models, who appear pleasingly in 
“displays.” These, so inappropriately described as 
“displays,” do not link up with ordinary windows, and 
it happens frequently that the decoration does not bring 
out the wares satisfactorily. 





Display In Czecho Slovakia 
Bohemia Studying Display While Merchants Vie to Put 
Windows on Par with Foreign Standards 


A COLOSSAL upward movement in window display has 

taken place in the Czecho-Slovak republic in recent 
years. This rests not only in the fact that the advocates of 
window display and advertising are much more numerous 
than formerly, but that also in most of the larger cities there 
is a fuller appreciation of potentialities of good display with 
the result that on all sides there has been a rapid switching 
from the old-style conglomerate trims to those of the most 






Viennese card writing is widely celebrated, and war- 
rants the declaration that with equal support and mass 
attention window decoration will reach the same stand- 
ards. Whoever strolls through Vienna streets and 
gazes about him with open eyes will see the possibilities 
for its blossoming. 








Autumn drape 
by Josef Gothl, 
H. H. Metzner 
& Co., 
Reichenberg, 
Czecho- 
Slovakia. 



















modern form. In the construction of new stores and mer- 
cantile structures the swing from old modes to productive, 
selling windows can be seen. The natural’ consequence of 
this is that the demand for capable decorators has risen 
sharply. 


Summarizing, it is reasonable to assume that practical and 
progressive improvements will follow, whose extent can 
scarcely be predicted. Display contests will become more 
frequent and will have the support and interest of the re- 
tailers. Likewise display art and its steady and thorough 
development will produce its effects while the trade press 
provides for refinement and stabilization. 
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The window 
card 1s in 
German, 
reading: 

“Fall and its 
colors.” 
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The “Show Window Show” at Leipzig 


Decorators, Manufacturers and Sculptors, Schools and Municipal 
Bodies Join in Staging International Exposition 


N October 14, 1928, in the new Useful Arts 
Museum of the city Leipzig, the first show 
window show in Germany opened, pointing 
the way to new ideas in display, and, above 

all else, demonstrating the worth of the window as an 
effective publicity device of the modern era. Its fore- 
most purpose was to visualize for merchants and public 
alike the craft required to convert the window into a 
meritorious medium of advertising. 

~The show was opened at noon of October 14, with 
displaymen, merchants, city officials, directors of trade 
associations and important personages in the circle of 
industry and business in attendance. Addresses by 
Mayor Roth; Professor Graul, director of the Grassi 
Museum; Dr. Wichmann, curator of the museum; Dr. 
Krentz, of the German Association of Window Deco- 
rators, and Herr Albert Reimann, director-of the Rei- 
mann School of Display of Berlin, featured the open- 
ing ceremonies 

The distinguished guests, in the tour of inspection 





IHRE FACHZEITSCHRIFT 


Outstanding Leipzig Exhibits—Top Left, Display of Printing by Hans Geiger, Berlin; Top Right, Cotton Goods Trim by 
Franz Mensler, Berlin; Base, Left, by Paul Witthans, Leipzig; Base, Right, by Hans Geiger, Berlin 


which foltowed, saw types of display not paralleled in 
the windows of the retail districts. In their stead were 
windows that pointed the way to the innovations which 
are about to be sprung upon the display field. A ruth- 
less essentialism pervaded them, demonstrating the prac- 
tical character of the trims, and form, color and illu- 
mination were linked in with this ultra-modern essen- 
tiality. Especially notable were two Christmas displays 
that had been installed by Berlin and Leipzig window- 
men. Very interesting, also, was a book trim that 
brought out the wisdom of research. Several chocolate 
and cigarette windows disclosed careful development 
of the wares’ appeal. And there were several other 
types of goods usually regarded as hard to trim that 
were adequately treated. 

Quite unusual attraction devices appeared in two 
(displays of cotton goods, whose modern and simple 
forms left an indelible impression. Their special fea- 
tures were the conversion of the goods into the major 
elements of decoration. This was a good illustration of 
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the fact that the goods themselves are the most effective 
means of securing attention. 

The worth of the poster window was: brought out 
with equal force in a display of automatic telephone 
equipment. Here the poster had been translated into 
plaster, and the attraction power of the decoration was, 
perhaps, increased through this modeling of a tele- 
phone set. 

A shoe window, with its attraction based upon 
opalescent blocks with lighted interiors, proved inter- 
esting. The text of the phrasing stood out as the motif 
of the background, while the charm of the lighting 
novelty was memorable. A display of printing drew 
attention through the tasteful lines of the presentation. 

A difficult and yet familiar type of goods to handle 
was seen on the presentation of the firm of Etiketten- 
Muller, whose decoration was exceptional and aroused 
special interest among retailers. Two Christmas win- 
dows for the Polich store, Leipzig, revealed the whole 
of the backgrounds covered with fabric, with decorated 
counters that blended into the settings. 

The show window industries of the country, by 
invitation of the museum, assembled a large amount of 
their material, which was shown in a hall set aside for 
the purpose. In another section was a collection of 
show cards and posters, while the Leipzig Akademie of 
Graphic Arts exhibited modern cartons for advertised 
wares. 

The final and outstanding feature of the “Schau” 
was a “street” completely decorated by the students of 
the Reimann School, Berlin, under the direction of Herr 
George Fischer. An initial group contrasted “theory” 
and “practice,” and the remaining windows indicated 
the manner in which the ideas set forth in the first epi- 
sodes should be employed. 


ATISFIED that American displays are far ahead of 

Europe’s average windows, L. L. Wilkins, display manager 
for the Kerr Dry Goods Co., of Oklahoma City, returned to 
the states early in November after a six weeks’ sojourn on 
the continent. 

Wilkins was one of the prize winners in the United States 
Shipping .Board display contest. He was designated by the 
International Association of Display Men to represent that 
body at the International Congress held in Leipzig from Octo- 
ber 19 to 22, under the auspices of the German Association of 
Window Decorators. 

Through a defect in his itinerary, he did not arrive in the 
convention city until the final day of the gathering, but was 
able to cover the gathering hurriedly, establishing contact with 
the officers. He saw. all the exhibits, which he declares were 
nothing to compare with the demonstrations that are seen at 
I. A. D. M. conventions. There were many of these trims at 
the convention hall in the Grassi Museum, but Wilkins asserts 
that artificial flowers were used in only one of these, and then 
but a few blossoms. The trims had been placed by window- 
men from all over Europe. 

The Congress was delighted to find that an American dike: 
gate was present, and the reports of the convention in the 
German publication, “Schaufenster Kunst und Technik,” fea- 
tured Wilkins’ cornments upon their gathering and his im- 
pressions of German display. 

Munich displaymen, finding that he was to spend some time 
in the Bavarian capital, gave a dinner in his honor and took 
him for an inspection tour of their windows. Wherever he 
went he found the displaymen glad to pay him honors, and 
almost invariably was importuned to find jobs for his hosts 
on this side of the Atlantic. 
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HERE’S A REAL 

treat in store for 

you at Curtis-Leger’s 
New Show Rooms. 


Never before have 
Equipment Display 
Rooms been so care- 
fully prepared. A 
well-known artist, 
especially talented in 
modern art, has 
planned the decora- \ 
tions and color schemes. There’ll be no hap- 
hazard placing of miscellaneous equipment. On 
the contrary, a few representative pieces of each 
design will be carefully displayed against appro- 
priate backgrounds. Selection can be made 
quickly, intelligently without confusion. 





And, crowning it all, will be two rooms devoted 
exclusively to Pierre Imans’ Wonderful Manne- 
quins. Here they will reign supreme, both in 
groups with proper settings and also in indi- 
vidual cases. 


You'll agree, when you visit us, that our new 
home is indeed “Display Equipment Headquar- 
ters.” We'll be “all set” for you by December 
15th. Drop in and let us welcome you. 


Curtis-Leger Fixture bor 


Sole Distributors in U. S. A. for Pierre Imans’ Mannequins. 


ie Sabtished 1869. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. i Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Show, inboms: 1440 Broadway 
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How Windows Fare In Budapest 


Decorators Are Paid for the Show Cards They Execute and Displays 
Are Incidental—Stocky Trims Are the Rule 


By G. HAUSINGER: 
Chief Decorator, k. T. Corvin Co., Budapest, Hungary 


EVIEW of Hungarian display may be limited 
to Budapest, the capital, where it takes on its 
best aspects. In doing so it must be noted 
that the windows of the Hungarian metropo- 

lis do not harmonize with the beautiful and world- 
renowned planning and surroundings of this splendid 
city. This condition arises primarily from the fact that 
the Hungarian merchant has not learned the meaning 
and the might of his windows. 


In short, it may be said that Budapest windows are 
based upon the idea that they can win attention best 
through stocky exhibits of every possible item of stock, 
and that through this evidence of great ranges of mer- 
chandise the public will be impressed. 


Such windows resemble compact storerooms stuffed 
from ceiling to floor with merchandise, and further con- 
fused by enormous price tickets and show cards spread 
over them thickly. 


Furthermore, separation of various types of goods 
in special displays has not yet been conceived, and so 
one frequently finds shoes in combination with cotton 
goods, and other equally grotesque arrangements. 


Notwithstanding this, the effect of window progress 
abroad is being felt here. There are indications that in 
a short time the selling force of the window will be 





Hausinger 1s 
introducing 
German 
methods in the 
Hungarian 
Capital. 
This display 1s 
an illustration. 











better understood and the way opened for better usage 
by Budapest merchandisers. 


The traveling decorators who are employed in Buda- 
pest are not compensated upon a basis of skill or dex- 
terity in display, but upon their capacity to execute 
price tickets and show cards in the most gaudy and 
diversified style possible. Figures and ornaments, 
more or less, new or old, here are considered the test 
of the decorator’s ability. Merchants reck not of the 
sales promotive qualities of a carefully planned window 
to bring out all the selling features of the goods in a 
more decisive and more arresting manner. 


Likewise, they still lack knowledge of arrangements 
that insure proper balance and distribution of the goods 
so as to reveal their quality and beauty. 


In the department store of R. T. Corvin, that should 
be properly assigned the first place in Budapest display 
for such approach as is possible to the modern style of 
windowing, staple displays can be seen that are exe- 
cuted in a superior manner. 


Naturally, there are good examples in other houses, 
and since the establishment of the Corvin store a num- 
ber of retailers have begun to dress their windows more 
carefully and to make adequate use of them. When the 
proprietors learn thoroughly that the window is a gauge 


The attraction 
device in the 
center is a 
novelty to the 
Magyars, 
whose merchant 
usually confine 
helps to cards. 
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This drape ; 
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stocky A 
trimming . 
refined by 


balance and 
color harmony. 
This method is 
not yet 
common. 


to their standing, and that firms using shoddy trims put 
themselves at a disadvantage, the hour will have arrived 
when Budapest will recognize the importance of the 
window as a business asset, and the result will be eleva- 
tion of her standards to the status prevailing in other 
countries. 





Steps in Evolution of the Window 
(Continued from page 16) 


symbols of the retailer’s business, such as buns and tea- 
rings of bakery windows and Greek and Roman em- 
blems on book stores. The “empire” period brought 
window and door together, placed formal terraces before 
the store fronts and developed a uniform building line. 


A third type of window was based upon a combina- 
tion of the bay with a further development of the 
straight line window. It consisted of several huge panes 
in very wide wooden frames set flush with the outer 
wall., Here the glass appeared like a tightly stretched 
skin, whose mirroring sparkle created the impression 
that the solution of the proper materials for window 
display had been found. As use of the upper sash for 
lighting was no longer necessary, it provided space for 
advertising and the firm name, that was frequently 
given an architectural finish and used to good effect. 

The last development sought to convert the entire 
front of the store into a huge window. This structural 
change could not, however, in the long run, prevail, as 
the front lacked facilities for adaptation to the huge 
windows. Hence, interest was diverted to working out 
technical details, a process that is still continuing. Each 
step made it more satisfactory to the passer, as it in- 
creased his chance to view the displays without an 
enforced accompaniment of the merchant’s impor- 
tunities. : 

We can see in all of these developments how bound 
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Through this 
compromise 
Herr 
Hausinger 
is appealing to 
the better 
elements of 
Budapest 
trade. 


up these changes are with the progress of business and 
the development of retailing as we know it. The sig- 
nificance of the show window and its daily influence 
upon the masses in acquainting them with merchandise 
and informing them on current happenings is scarcely 
comparable. Who can imagine the great cities of today 
without the sparkling displays of business? Is the 
conception of a business street by night not dominated 
by the illumination of the show window, the mild glow 
from the upper lights and the glamor of electric signs, 
which are an outgrowth of the window? And is not 
the marquee and its decorations bound up with our con- 
ception of Yuletide? Thus is the window today in 
every respect a child of the past. That its present 
artistic and architectural splendor rests upon these his- 
torical developments is a revelation which should be 
stressed wherever its values are apparent. 





KING COLE ADOPTS GROUP INSURANCE 


The employees of the Old King Cole, Inc., advertising 
firm of Canton, Ohio, are participating in the benefits of a 
double coverage group insurance program put in effect 
through contract made by their employer with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. The plan, which includes more 
than $60,000 of life insurance and weekly health and non- 
occupational accident benefits, is functioning on a cooperative 
basis, the employer and employees sharing the cost. 

Each employee in the main classification covered receives 
$1,000 of life insurance and sick and accident benefits of $7.00 
a week. The weekly payments will be made when an employee 
is unable to work owing to sickness from any cause or injury 
received while off duty. Additional beriefits also are payable 
under a clause of the life insurance contract, which provides 
for the payment of the full amount of an employee’s life in- 
surance, in monthly installments if he becomes totally and 
permanently disabled before the age of sixty. 

Supplementing the actual protection provided, a visiting 
nurse service is placed at the disposal of sick or injured 
employees tinsured under the general plan. At regular inter- 
vals a health advisory bureau distributes pamphlets on life 
extension and hygiene. 
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EXPLOITING VALENTINE DAY 








Candy and cards 
as featured by 
Phil Williams, 
Scruggs-V andervoort- 
Barney Co., 
St. Louis. 





Women’s wear 
given timely appeal by 
Clarence Hadley, 
Efird Dry Goods Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 





Candy and greetings 
as promoted by 
Andrew A. Matzer, 
F. & R. Lazarus Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
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State Street Stores Divide Attention Between Apparel for Southern 
Wear and January Stock Reductions—Leaker’s Novel Mannequin 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


TORES that enjoy the sub-title of “style 
leaders” and make any sort of effort to live 
up to it were right on the line with spring 
and summery styles displayed in their win- 

dows immediately after the holidays. Others, the mer- 
chandising policies of which never lose any reasonable 
opportunity for a sale, were as prompt with the inaugu- 
ration of their January clearing events. 

And some there were that played both ways—using 
their most prominent window space for the display of 
southern styles, while the balance of the space, together 
with much newspaper copy, was devoted to the bread 
and butter business of that larger army of stay-at-homes 
who never get the chance to wear a straw hat or sport 
outfit in January. 

All of which seems to me to be a very practical sort 
of business policy under the circumstances. Perhaps 
there is no keener competition in the world than there 
is among the various State Street stores, and particu- 
larly the several large department stores. They analyze 
each other’s advertisements with the relentlessness of a 
chemist to determine the exact difference, if any, between 
the merchandise as advertised and the merchandise 
“as is.’ They send out shoppers to buy each other’s ad- 
vertised bargains, bring them back and subject them to 
whatever degree of inspection and analysis is necessary 
to determine the real facts. If some other store is sell- 
ing a standard staple for less, the price is either reduced 
or the merchandise temporarily withdrawn from sale. 
Nor is this scouting confined to price merchandise and 
sale events. They watch each other in style and other 
things as well as price. And they watch the watchers, 
too, when that is possible. 


NE night shortly before closing time the writer was 
making notes on the various window trims of one 
of these store swhen he noticed, or rather felt, a nearby 
presence giving him the optical third degree. Pretty 
soon the “presence” was standing alongside apparently 
interested in some peculiarity of the style of a sports 
costume displayed in the window, but covertly trying 
to decipher the thumb-nail sketches and abbreviated 
notes on my pad. I didn’t want to offend by turning 
and staring at him, nor to deliberately turn the back of 
my note pad to him, so I reversed the pad and pencil 
and began to write with the left hand. That confused 
him, but for only a moment, for he became interested 
in something at the other end of the window and took 
up his stand near my left elbow. I dropped the right 
arm to my side for a moment while apparently analyz- 
ing some feature of the display and then walked toward 
the next window, stopping between the two to make 
another memorandum. . He then passed close to me and 
tried hard to read the notes while passing. 


When I took my place in the center of the next 
window he was right there and determined to find out 
what it was all about. A happy thought struck me at 
the psychological moment. So, after studying the dis- 
play intently for a full minute, I brought the pad into 
clear view of the curious one and rather rapidly wrote 
these words: “That damn fool is trying to read over 
my shoulder.” He read while I was apparently looking 
at something else in the window, but really watching 
his reflection in the glass. He left! It’s a good way to 
get rid of that sort of a fellow. It’s equally effective 
when used on the abnormally curious passerby. 


S usual, the entire State Street frontage at Marshall 

Field & Co.’s presents a showing of shimmery 
summer styles for summer wear. The atmosphere of 
spring has been injected into the windows in a decorative 
way by the use of a huge vase, specially designed along 
modern lines and filled with a mass of assorted spring 
flowers and green foliage. These bouquets appear in 
every other window along the front. The windows in 
between are supplied with smaller baskets of delicate 
spring flowers and foliage placed on a table. The mer- 
chandise itself might, or might not, be sufficiently sum- 
mery in appearance to properly accentuate the nature 
and purpose of the various displays. The huge vase 
of typically spring flowers, however, bars all chances 
for: misconceptions. 

»Thedarge window at State and Washington Streets 
contains the usual display of table linens, with an elabo- 
rate ‘dining table and eight chairs depicting the ideal 
ensenible for dining table dress-up. 

“The Store for Men used the two most prominent 
windows at the corner of Wabash Avenue and Wash- 
ington Street for the display of distinctly summer styles 
in sports wear and day dress. A blue double-breasted 
coat with white striped flannel trousers, black and white 
sports oxfords, two smart pieces of pigskin luggage, a 
kodak and three railway folders for Florida resorts 
were the outstanding features of one of these windows. 
The other showed a four-piece light gray suit with 
knickers, white golf hose, black and white oxfords, 
white flannel trousers, a sport shirt with white and 
black trim slipover, a light golf bag and clubs, a tennis 
racquet and balls. There were three railway folders 
displayed in this ensemble, too. 

CHAS. A. STEVENS had an imposing display of 

women’s costumes ‘in their large island window. 
The several styles were as smart as the accessories dis- 
played in the same window. The effect of the window 
was heightened by two improvised palm trees, very 
good looking and very atmospheric. In the center was 


a large book card with “Styles from Paris for the Land 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Province of Lighting in Display 


Familiarity With the Principle of the Magic Lantern Is Helpful in 
Capitalizing on the Use of Projected Image, Lighting 


By CARL BALCOMB, 
Display Specialist, Chicago, Il. 


O much has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of display advertising, and particularly 
on window display, that one hardly knows 
where to begin to appfoach the subject from 

a somewhat new angle, and to discover, if possible, 
some new ideas that may profitably be applied to make 
the show window an ever better and better sales medium. 

~It is certainly true, however, that this medium of 
advertising to create tangible results is as yet in its 
infancy, and so much can yet be discovered to make it 
more effective that those who are responsible for show 
window or interior display should be most alert at all 
time to discover new ideas and methods. 


“fi 





As it is quite true that “there is nothing new under 
the sun,” it is equally true that there is much that ap- 
pears to be new, and that success crowns the efforts of 
those who are responsible for these appearances. Suc- 
cess seems to come to those who group old elements in 
such a way as to make what appears to be a new unit 
or who do some old thing in a new manner. The mod- 
ern successful displayman seeks these things. 

Successful displays are those which in some manner 
“get under the skin” of the person who sees them, dis- 
plays which it might be said send out a message on 
certain “wave lengths” with which the average person 
is in tune. Nothing is more effective in making a win- 
dow “in tune” than to have 
some prominent element in it, 
an object or an idea with which 
the person who sees the display 
is familiar. People have the 
faculty of appropriating to 
themselves the ownership of 
certain memories, and these are 
loved because of this, perhaps, 
unconscious feeling of owner- 
ship. One thrills to certain 
melodies, certain lines of poetry 
or certain pictures because fa- 
miliarity has made these things 
seem a part of one’s life. Any 
display which has in it certain 
things which, by harmony of 
arrangement, pleasing color com- 
bination or design, can make the 
one who witnesses it respond 
with a feeling that the display 
expresses a part of himself as 
well as the ability or artistry of 
the displayman, is pretty sure to 
be a successful display. 


BALCOMB’S TECHNIQUE—The 
top display employs a lithograph of 
Douglas Fairbanks mounted on 
wallboard, and cutout. Other figures 
and trunks are of wallboard. Light- 
ing was in night effect with alter- 
nate flash of spotlight on show card 
and “Black Pirate.” In the center 
a 100-watt lamp back of the base 
lighted the word “Progress,” which 
was of carved wood covered with 
gold leaf. A small bundle of three 
small candelabra lamps just back 
of translucent flame gave a realistic 
effect. The base display showed the 
trade-mark painted on black gauze. 
A washing machine back of this 
appeared when strong lights behind 
it were turned on. 
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LIGHT THEIR FORTE—Lighting 
was the primary attraction of the 
windows reproduced here. The top 
and center are the same and show 
alternate effects. The first was full 
commercial lighting from an over- 
head border. The center shows the 
results achieved with a very sub- 
dued amber light in the overhead 
border with radio, reading and 
mantel lights and special lights in 
the fireplace to give a “home at- 
mosphere.” 





Granted that these things are 
quite abstract and intangible, 
‘here is, nevertheless, in them 
something that is food for 
very worthwhile thought; and 
thought is one of the things 
which display needs if it is to 
keep up with other methods of 
advertising where thought is 
decidedly a factor in its success. 

Nowhere does the lack of 
thought in window display seem 
to be more apparent than in the 
average “futuristic” or ‘“mod- 
ernistic” type of treatment. This 
does not mean that these types 
are not worth while, or that 
they cannot be used with fine 
effect in many cases. It does 
mean, however, that no type of 
display needs as much real 
thought and previous study as 
does this. Modernistic treat- 
ment, when properly handled, 
gives a dynamic effect to a dis- 
play which cannot be secured as 
well in.any other way, but the 
proper arrangement of angles 
and colors must be thought out 
and be properly planned; they 
cannot just be thrown together 
in a hit or miss fashion and. be 
expected to create other than 
feelings of disgust and ridicule 
in the mind of the person who 
sees them. A careful study of 
the fundamental reasons under- 
lying the so-called modern art will be well worth while 
for any displayman who wishes to make the best of 
every opportunity to make his displays a strong link in 
the chain of actual sales of merchandise. 

It may seem trite to say that “good lighting is a 
part of every good display,” yet it is likely that the 
average idea of good lighting is an abundance of clear 
white light in the show window. As a matter of fact, 
this is but the commonplace necessity idea, and does 
not even scratch the surface of the possibilities in the 
use of special lighting effects in such fields as color 
lighting, projected image lighting, strong angular light- 
ing, mechanical effects, and so forth. Color lighting 
has been stressed considerably of late, but is still not 
given nearly the thought it should have.- The live dis- 
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playman should keep his eyes open wherever he goes 
to get ideas in color lighting that he can adapt to his 
window. Whether it be the wonderful color effects 
seen in the theatre, the light through the stained glass 
windows of a cathedral or the gorgeous effects of 
nature’s own sunrises and sunsets, he should be ready 
to make mental notes that can later be translated or 
adapted into attractively color-lighted window displays. 

Familiarity with the principles of old-fashioned 
“magic lantern” and with the modern stereopticon 
machine will be helpful in capitalizing on the use of 
projected image lighting. A white statue can be made 
to take on the colors of life, an object can be made to 
appear and disappear on the background, or some 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Foster the Established Service Companies 
for the General Good of the Medium 


By ROBT. H. KNAPKE, Business Manager 


For quite some time I have been en- 
deavoging to draft an article along these 
lines, but each attempt resulted in what 
appeared to be a severe criticism of beth 
the national advertiser and the window 
display installation service company. This 
was not the intention, and so to avoid 
misunderstanding the thought became 
the victim of procrastination. To discuss 
the subject in mind it is almost impos- 
sible to eliminate the appearance of selfish 
criticism. Hence this foreword, that you 
may take my discussion in its true aspect 
—to assist the advertiser in securing win- 
dow display installation service which will 
prove itself entirely satisfactory through 
the results it produces; to assist the win- 
dow display installation service company 
in rendering such service to the adver- 
tiser, and to bring about a better under- 
standing between advertiser and window 
display installation service company for 
the general betterment of this medium. 

It is a well-known fact that, while win- 
dow display advertising has made great 
strides forward during the past several 
years, still it is far from the perfected 
state other advertising media enjoy. How- 
ever, it is bound to continue to advance, 
for there is no one connected with any 
phase of window display advertising who 
would not like to see this point of per- 
fection reached at as early a date as pos- 
sible, and all are, therefore, ever striving 
to attain that goal. The efforts of the 
window display installation services, how- 
ever, are, while with the best of intent, 
somewhat meager and slow, and neces- 
sarily so because the demands of many 
advertisers are far greater than they are 
willing to pay for. 

Apparently, it is a very simple matter 
for anyone to enter into the window dis- 
play installation business, requiring but 
a little knowledge of the use and handling 
of crepe paper, a magnetized hammer, 
tacks, and, above all, an appropriate name 
and attractive stationery for the “front.” 
Thus equipped, the newcomer must now 
have business to ‘exist. In snooping 
around, he finds that the Soanso Dis- 
play Service down the street is comfort- 
ably busy and that such and such adver- 
tisers are giving him their business at so 
much per installation. He knows that the 
Soanso Display Service has been in 
business for quite some time, and, there- 
fore, is well known to most advertisers. 
He realizes that because of being new, 
without a background of performance and 
references, he cannot possibly compete 
with Soanso on an equal basis. He thinks 
that perhaps he can interest some of the 
Soanso clients in the use of his service by 





stressing the high quality of the ‘installa- 
tions he will give them, but, on second 
thought, abandons that idea, realizing that 
the Soanso installations are as good and 
perhaps better than he could give. Any- 
thing he might say along that line would 
be an untruth and a bad start should he 
be checked up. The only other means of 
competition then left open is price. Yes, 
it’s true, Soanso is getting a nice rate for 
his installations and. surely, believes the 
newcomer, that rate must net him an enor- 
mous profit. He then decides, without 
any knowledge of his costs and overhead, 
that he will be satisfied with a smaller 
net profit, and accordingly quotes a rate 
twenty-five to fifty cents lower than So- 
anso. The result is that when launching 
a new campaign the advertiser approaches 
Soanso with the request that he accept the 
business at the new low rate quoted by 
the newcomer. Soanso knows from ex- 
perience and his records that to accept 
the business at that rate he would suffer 
a loss, and refuses. The business is then 
placed with the newcomer, who is highly 
elated over the fact that he scored a point 
over his old established competitor. He 
immediately begins to install the displays 
himself, perhaps giving the advertiser as 
good installations during the first few 
days or a week as would have been se- 
cured through Soanso. But as the date 
for the completion of the contract draws 
near he realizes that it will be impossible 
to complete the contract within the 
allotted time and he believes he has made 
several men.. On such short notice it is 
seriously to be doubted whether the serv- 
ices of experienced window display in- 
stallation men could be obtained. The 
displays must be installed by the date 
agreed upon, he cannot fall down on his 
first contract, so the men employed are 
advised accordingly and instructed to in- 
stall a certain number of displays per 
day. The newcomer is too busy install- 
ing displays himself to be able to give 
any thought or time to checking the work 
of his new employees, but trusts that they 
are honest and their work satisfactory. 
The contract is completed within the 


allotted time and he believes he has made 


both money and a record. If the adver- 
tiser checked the installations he would 
without doubt never place another con- 
tract with that service. If, on the other 
hand, the advertiser did not check the in- 
stallations we doubt whether when ready 
to launch his next campaign in that terri- 
tory he would be able to place his in- 
stallation work again with that same par- 
ticular service, for he would probably 
find that the newcomer had long before 








gone out of business. In all probability 
the advertiser would find that the new- 
comer was forced to quit, having found 
through sad experience that it was im- 
possible to show any profit at the rates 
he was quoting, that the hurried installa- 
tions he was forced to make because of 
the low rate were not meeting with the 
satisfaction of his clients, and that the 
retail dealers also were not satisfied with 
the appearance of their windows and re- 
fused to permit him to make further in- 
stallations. 

In the meantime, however, Soanso, 
while not suffering a loss on the work he 
was handling, did suffer the loss of the 
several accounts turned over to the new- 
comer’ and the profits which went with 
them. This loss was noticeable and suffi- 
cient to make it necessary for Soanso to 
abandon for some time the plans he had 
made for immediate expansion and better- 
ment of hiis service. In the final analysis, 
because of a few cents, everyone involved 
suffered a loss, the largest of which was 
suffered by the advertiser, for he lost the 
time involved in arranging for the cam- 
paign, the effectiveness of his display ma- 
terial, the results it would have produced 
in the way of sales had it been properly 
installed, in some instances gained the ill- 
will of the retail dealer and the benefits 
he would have derived from the expansion 
program of Soanso. 

Like anything else, the above is not true 
in every instance. All newcomers into the 
field are not to be considered as no good 
and the best indication to the advertiser 
as to whether the newcomer is good or 
not is the rate he quotes. If the rate he 
quotes is lower than which the estab- 
lished service has found from experience 
it is necessary to quote, he should either 
be thoroughly investigated before any 
business is placed with him or should 
immediately be marked N. G. 

The quicker we all realize that the ma- 
jority of the cities throughout the country 
are only large enough to support but one 
or two good window display installation 
service companies and all unite efforts in 
assisting those one or two good service 
companies to succeed and expand, through 
allotting them our business, the quicker 
we will bring about that perfected state 
enjoyed by most other media. The Bureau 
has and is always working to bring about 
that perfected state, but the speed with 
which it will be able to attain this goal 
depends upon the support all users of this 
medium will give it. For safety, efficiency, 
speed and quality tie up with the Bureau 
and window display satisfaction is as- 
sured. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN COVER 
, ; se TEXAS 
A Display Service for National The Rinewaden Cand: Ome 
Advertisers Territory Through the 
Tri-State png gg aa Service ee tits taurel Aven se 
H. Brooks, Manager G. T. Treswell, Mgr. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO BUFFALO—ROCHESTER 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F. ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 


Responsible Window Display Installation 
Service Covering Western New York. 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 Southern Ohio Bank Building 
Walter G. Vosler, Manager 





DETROIT, MICH. 
Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, President and Manager 
Write for ‘“‘Wayne Clock System” Circular. 





Fly to Europe! 


You wouldn’t think of it because it is still too big a risk 
—the chances are slim that you would ever reach your 
destination—you take a ship— 


But Your Window Displays 





602 Southern Ohio Bank Bldg. 
Eastern Office: Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square, New York City 








deserve as much consideration if they are to reach their 
destination. Depending upon dealers, jobbers and sales- 
men to see that your windows are installed is a bigger 
business risk than a trans-Atlantic flight. Send your 
displays over the ocean of business in a dreadnought, 
where safety is assured, and they will arrive safely at 
their destination—the dealers’ windows. 


We invite you to use our service, which offers guaranteed 
installation of all your displays anywhere and every- 
where in the United States by dealing only with one 
office. Eliminates worry and detail, and reduces display 
costs tremendously. 





Complete portfolio of information sent on request, or 
we will send a representative to consult with you on 
your window display problems and plans without 
cost or obligation. 





Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 


Executive Offices 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 


STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
711 E. 3ist Street 


W. A. Stark, Manager 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 
WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 

George E. Dugdale, Manager 





CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M, J. Latz, Manager 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 
PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 

Fred W. Weber, Manager 





AKRON, OHIO 
My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 


HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 
534 Parkdale Drive 


S. V. Hensal, Manager 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dependable Window Display Installa- 
tions Throughout Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama 
NALL & NALL 
L. A. Nall, Mgr. 539 S. Front St. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Now Serving More Than Forty National 
Advertisers. Your Investigation Invited. 
References Furnished. 
HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
W.L. Huntsman, Mgr. 2015 Alston Ave. 





Wichita, Kansas, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
and Surrounding Territory 


SOUTHWEST DISPLAY SERVICE 
108 South Washington 


E. C. Mieran, Manager 
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Finding a Display That the Jeweler 

Would Use Was the Problem. Research 

Established the Type—An_ Accident 
Provided the First Medium 


By C. W. DREPPERD 


Advertising Manager, Hamilton Watch Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


HEN we decided that it was expedient 
for us to furnish dealers with win- 
dow display material in order to 
help them increase their Hamilton 

sales we had to first analyze the subject from 
the standpoint of the retail jeweler. Our prod- 
uct is sold through the better grade jewelry 
stores, and these, with but few exceptions, 
will not place in their windows the kind of 
displays and trims generally distributed as 
a part of national advertising campaigns. 

We had not given the subject much study 
before it was clearly indicated to us that any 
display which would meet the qualifications 
demanded by jewelers would have to be utterly 
and totally different. It was also demonstrated 
that the cost of such displays necessitated 
their production in small quantities, and that 
they should be loaned rather than given away. 
Consequently, before deciding definitely upon 
the precise nature of the displays we might 
use, we investigated the subject of traveling 
displays. Reports from A. N. A. headquarters 
and other sources seemed to be in absolute 
agreement on this subject. All stated that the 
biggest job in a traveling display is to keep it 
moving, and, if mechanical, to keep it in work- 
ing order. 

Our problem, then, was the production of 
a display that any jeweler would be glad to 
put into his window, and that would, at the 
same time, lend itself readily to shipment 
from point to point. 

Furthermore, we had to have a display 
that would attract the attention of the passer- 
by and hold it—a display piece of such char- 
acter that it would not clash with dignified art 





THE FRUITION—Above is an example of the 

“Timepiede of 1650” used as the attraction device 

of a display of watches; below, the Aztec “Calendar 
Stone” as the attraction. 
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May We Send 
You This Big 


SCHACK S 


SPRING FLOWER BOOK Window Book? 
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Schack’s New Spring 
Flower Book, the 
“Key to Better 
Displays” 


NOW READY! 


This beautiful New Flower Book contains 28 pages, printed in four 
colors, and illustrates hundreds of ideas distinctive in modern design 
and originality. A comparison of prices and values makes it a real 
purchasing medium. It’s Free—ask for Flower Book D. 


Our Salesmen Are Now on Their Way to You 
With an Entirely New Line of Spring Decorations. 


When You Are in Chicago Don’t Fail to Visit Our Ultra-Moderne Studio—Main Floor Factory Building. 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


Main Office and Factory: Studio: 
134-140 NORTH ROBEY ST. CHICAGO 134 NORTH ROBEY ST. 


FREE 


for the 
ASKING 

















IMPORTANT _ | | TWO NEW CATALOGS! | 


No. 36-C Store Display Fixtures 
ANNOUNCEMENT | No. 36-D China Easels, Display Racks 








Decided Downward Revision | No. 992 (Lower Left) PRICE CARD STAND—3%4"x514” Frame. 

f 5 ° Heights, 4”, 6” or 8”. Flat upright width 4%”. Base 3”x4” riveted 

of Prices Now in Effect | to upright. 

: : : ; No. 833-3 (Lower Right) HOSIERY DISPLAY STAND—Ad- 
on Lines of Window Display and Store | justable. Swinging Arms. Height 20”. Adjusts to 39”. Brass 
Fixtures Shown in Our General Catalog G | tubing %”. Upright and arms 4”. Cross arms 3-16’x8”. Curved 

or arms extend 10” and adjust up and down on tubing. Also sup- 
WRITE FOR COPY TODAY eee ee ee 
mt = ee -—oe 





Cincinnati Show Case & | | 


Display Fixture Works 
| 232 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, O. |. 
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The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 

















Write for Your 
Catalogs Today! Sa 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc. 


' JACKSON, MICH. 
Mention Display World When Writing Advertisers SE RAS Oana REL eee 5) Oe 


Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


_ 913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 
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objects, precious stones 
or costume jewelry. 


It was while studying 
this phase of the subject 
that I found in an an- 
tique shop an ancient 
form of sun dial which 
incorporated a small can- 
non and burning glass 
with the usual features 
of such dials. The burn- 
ing glass was arranged to 
concentrate the rays of 
the sun upon the touch- 
hole of the cannon, and 
so, affirmed the dealer, 
would, if the cannon 
were loaded, ignite the 
powder and fire the gun 
precisely at noon. 


play unit. 

At first glance this ancient novelty was worth only 
passing attention. But, somehow or other, it invited a 
second glance, upon which it became a desirable an- 
tique. And then one of those happy visions which all 
of us have occasionally flashed through my mind. I 
visioned the sun dial in the window of a retail jeweler 
and displayed aside of it a Hamilton watch, the gun 
labeled “A Timepiece of 1650,” the Hamilton displayed 
as “A Timepiece of Today.” 

I bought the sun dial, carried it back to our factory 
and had a half-dozen replicas made. It was our idea 
to “try it out on the dog.” In the midst of trying it out 
we were forced to put through a rush order for addi- 
tional sun dial guns. We had discovered our theme for 
window displays: Ancient timepieces, steps upward in 
that wonderful romance—the art of keeping time. 
Jewelers who had never before in their history placed 
manufacturers’ window displays in their windows put 
in their names for a showing of the sun dial gun and 
patiently awaited their turn. Many of. the stores that 
asked for it are counted among the finest in the 
country. 

After the first success of the sun dial gun had 
proved its value we had sixty-five of them made and 


he 2 a See 


A lens focussed to light the fuse of a tiny gun 
was the timepiece par excellence of 1650. A 
replica of this antique is now working won- 
ders for Hamilton watches as’ a traveling dis- 
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Today and yesterday contrasted through 

presentation of the sun dial gun of 1650 and 

the modern Hamilton watch. This display has 

stopped thousands of passers in every city 
where it has appeared. 


then devised forms and routing slips to 
keep them in motion. 

We notified each of our sales promotion 
men in the field that a dozen of these guns 
would be at their disposal for placement, 
and that they should route them from 
town to town as they traveled their terri- 
tory. They were instructed to select the 
stores most likely to use it to advantage. 
We also offered the displays in our dealer 
publication, the “Balance Wheel.” 

The guns are packed in a heavy 
wooden container, which costs us about 
one dollar. With each gun is packed 


complete instructions and accessories for 
display. 


3y means of a follow-up sys- 





The Aztec “Calendar Stone,” America’s first-time recorder, 
as reproduced for use as the attraction device of a sensa- 
tional Hamilton display. 
tem each jeweler is notified where to ship the gun for 
its next visit and to send us a bill for the express 
charges incurred. The average express charge from 
(Continued on page 86) 
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This is an age of specialists, in 
medicine, in law, in engineer- 
ing, and now in printing and 
lithography. 

The field of knowledge is be- 
coming so broad and complex, 
with so many ramifications that 
no one man, or even group of 
men can know it all. 

Consequently, we maintain 
three separate plants, each of 
which is devoted to one form 
of color reproduction, and each 
manned by a group of artisans 
who are specialists in that one 
particular field. 


Also, because the U. S. repre- 


sentative can give you both 
color printing and color lithog- 
raphy, you can accept his rec- 
ommendation with greater con- 
fidence. Making as it does no 
difference which form you use, 
he suggests that which is best 
for you. 

So consult with him. Get the 
benefit of his experience and 
resources and enjoy color ad- 
vertising that; even in this day 
and age of color, will be ex- 
ceptional in its attention and 
sales-producing value. There is 
a U. S. representative conve- 
niently located to you in one of 
our sixteen branch sales offices. 

Manufacturers of 


Art & Commercial 
Calendars 

Broadsides 

Booklets 

Blotters 

Book Covers 

Catalogs 

Circulars 

Cutouts 

Car Cards 

Display Containers 

Display Posters 

Folders 

Folding Boxes 

Fans 

Festoons 

Fine Art Prints 


Hangers 

Inserts 

Labels 
Letterheads 
Menu Cards 
Novelties 

Offset Lithography 
Package Slips 
Posters 

Poster Stamps 
Post Cards 
Show Cards 
Trade Marks 
Transparencies 
Wrappers 
Window Trims 
Window Pasters 
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SERVICE OFFICES IN FOLLOWING CITIES 


Baltimore oe 
Boston - ‘a 
Brooklyn - 
Chicago - 
Cincinnati a: 
Cleveland ? 
Detroit - 

Indianapolis - 


- 448 Cross St. 
- 80 Boylston St. 
77 North 3rd St. 
130 North Wells St. 
- 51 Beech St. 
1104 Leader Bldg. 
- 7915 Indiana Ave. 
- 414 Traction Bldg. 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York - 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - 
San Francisco 
Seattle - - 
St. Louis - 


1306 Waldheim Bldg. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 433 Palace Bldg. 
- 110 Hudson St. 
- 437 Chestnut St. 
609 Renshaw Bldg. 
- 412 Market St. 
- 1107 Hoge Bldg. 
- 413 Frisco Bldg. 
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IS noonday séance ended, Jack Slade took his 
worrisome bulk, by way of the elevator, to 
the decorator’s den, eight floors above. 
Through the spacious room he lazily ambled 

to its far end, no longer erect, hard-muscled as in the 
days when show window backs of unpainted pine 
boards must be periodically treated with seasonable 
backgrounds of wall paper, of cheesecloth, of soft, 
fluffy mull laid over a visible lining of blue, magenta, 
green or cerise, according to the decorator’s prefer- 
ence. Gone were those days when they thus enticed 
Madame Shopper into a brand new adventure among 
garden rakes, petticoats, blouses, hats, needle books 
or grand pianos gathered under one roof for her 
allurement. 

The clean swept floor of the same old room, the 
new window backs of velours, repps, and spiral cloths 
neatly folded in their labeled green boxes, the dust- 
proof cabinets containing wax heads, Roosevelt, Wil- 
son, Coolidge, and others of the day’s “Who’s Who,” 
struck him afresh by their general air of efficiency. 

Rosey. Kokolis perused the daily sailing column in 
rapt anticipation of a trip abroad, his short pantaloons 
ballooning about a leg of his flat-top desk. Arlie 
Staples, grayer now than when he had used to build 
his own hat, tee, draping and sloped top stands from 
the finished sticks and base blocks Slade had had de- 
livered monthly from the mill, sat at his desk nearby. 
Pete Brant, who had once handled ten-foot planks as 
if they were but toothpicks, now appeared lost in mid- 
day reverie. All the old familiar surroundings, to be 


sure, but now, as if to emphasize the change, a strip - 


of carpet was laid over the old slivered floor along 
which old Pop Cooper once trekked fixtures, morn- 
ing, night and noon. 


Slade stepped behind a four-fold, terra cotta- 
striped, black screen in the corner, that gave him 
seclusion for study. A sigh escaped him for the old 
days when he had dreamed of his only son entering 
the profession .. . and now but a week out of college 
and selling downstairs among the women, where old 
Philip Connor, in charge, had elected to start Slade’s 
learned son. 


Rebelliously he pushed aside the litter of papers 
swarming his capacious roll-top, using the ferrule end 
of a red silk parasol, perhaps maliciously laid there 
in jest, perhaps but to go back somewhere in the win- 
dows. He flopped down on the inviting, padded 
leather seat of his new swivel chair to ponder the 
house’s newest rule—that heads of departments, also 
sales clerks, must henceforth and forevermore address 
each other as “Mister” or “Miss” during business 
hours. Rules, rules, rules! Things weren’t like they 
used to be in the old days, when everybody called 
each other Dick, Tom or Bill. 


Through the open window at his side a gentle 
breeze, warmed by rays of a high, noonday sun, drifted 
in, charged with the fragrance of Jersey haying across 
the broad, lazy Hudson. Outside, floating atoms re- 
minded him of the paper storms—confetti, ticker tape, 
telephone directories—with which the New Yorker of 
the downtown canyons. assails celebrities and festivals. 
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Modernism 


An Episode of a Summer Afternoon When the 
Scent of New Mown Hay Was in the 
Atr—An Hour of Disillusionment. 


3y DAVID B. CHAMBERS 


‘Lhe scent of new mown hay, the thought of the 
tempting river, the outside haze, all had their effect. 
Soon Slade’s poised leg slipped down from his sup- 
porting knee; his elbow sought the flat desk top; his 
chin dropped slowly, surely, deep into his soft, turn- 
down collar. Suddenly he dozed. As. suddenly he 
leaped to his feet and peered around the screen—to 
see his crew hard at it as in the days of yore. 


“Say, boys!” eagerly he called, ecstasy once more 
in his tone, “wonder what my sunny son will be using 
for a background when he grows up? Bet there isn’t 
a man among you can tell what'll prevail in back- 
grounds by the time he’s educated and grown!” 


Silence, profound silence! Almost he could feel it, 
a dense cloud encompassing him about. 

Again he peered around the screen. Atop a section 
of three Moorish arches, with cerise velveteen snugly 
glued to its curving, Dutch Pete’s arms rested. They 
were exactly as Slade had shown him the decorators 
in Chicago handled them, with six-inch recesses and 
fabric drawn up over the edge to show a three-inch 
border on the face. Pete’s clever fingers filled his 
mouth with pins to be used in puffing and shower 
tacking silkatine of the same cerise shade over the 
arches’ face. A reproduction they were of stone hewn 
and carved into great Byzantine arches, like those in 
Slade’s Romance of Arts, from which his son must 
have studied at college. He had copied them for the 
small window left of the main door as a background 
for the new pattern hats over which the millinery 
girls had raved. 

He leaped from his chair and no spirit from the 
void ever moved faster.. No shooting star, crossing 
meridians of heavens, lit with a thousand and one 
planets, ever moved so fast. What for? Why the 
haste? Wasn’t Dutch Pete hard at work? Wasn’t 
the design, lying across wood jacks, built of soft 
hemlock by Otto, the window carpenter, so that pins 
would drive without bending? Cheap, tough, iron 
pins they were. Green paper rows of them that held 
up under the blows of Pete’s ten-cent magnetic ham- 
mer, and culled from the hardware bins, as the steel 
pins used by Staples to fasten his silks, and wash 
goods and chiffon goods, did not. For Slade was a 
wise old owl—with a hobby for rendering buyers’ 
complaints unnecessary. 

A light tap, soft as feminine fingers, pawed at his 
fawn coat sleeve. He sat up, gazed out the window and 
rubbed his reddened eyelids. Ash in his eye? Hadn’t 
been asleep, surely ! 

Again. he peered around the screen. Pete, tower- 
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ing over him, he brushed aside. Rosey still sat at 
his desk, wide-pantalooned legs wrapped about one 
leg of it, studying foreign maps. Staples leaned over, 
jarring Rosey out of his Indian summer day dream. 
As to Pete, he stood broadly grinning as the “sweetest 
voice in the world” spoke at Slade’s elbow, coming 
from the mouth of a very young man. 

“The ladies of the Ahts and Crafts Guild have 
ahsked me to use my influence to obtain youah signa- 
ture autograph as honorary membah.” Slade’s eyes 
shot daggers at Pete’s intrusion. The—ah—Guild is 
devoted to the return of floral architecture of the in- 
cipillic capilluary integument of ouah most aristo- 
cratic membahs. So,” triumphantly, “if you will most 
generously sign youah name, please—the fourth to- 
day—” and to Pete’s surprise the young man, of 
adolescent earnestness, gently shoved a gold-mono- 
grammed, scented pink sheet of thick stationery and 
a gold-encrusted, fill-it-as-needed pen into his pros- 
pective victim’s hands. 

“Wow!” Pete’s howl was a merry one. “Oh, 
Staples! Rosey! Here’s a sweet boy what says hoop- 
skirts and bustles are comin’ back—Slade is signin’ 
up for us to push our pins with thimbles and do our 
trimmin’. dressed in blue silk skirts and bumberells! 
On downstairs!” Pete ushered the youth to the 
elevators. “On downstairs, an’ tell the women what 
sent you up here to sign us up for a case 0’ Scotch 
an’ a deck o’ whisk cards. The las’ thing we signed 
up here was a pledge.” 

With a satirical gleam in his usually kind, steel- 
blue eyes, Slade watched the unabashed youth push 
his way daintily into the lift. 

“Another o’ them new efficiency experts?” said 
Arlie. 

“That?” Rosey scorned. “Demonstrates switches, 
tiny black curls, down in the main aisle.” 

“Have to try ’em on?” Pete looked at Rosey. 

“For women, not men yet,” Rosey jeered, “though 
I did see a guy wearing an agate flannel coat, cream 
panties, flesh color stockings an’ a droopin’ white felt 
hat when I was in Carlisle. An’ if I hadn’t ’a’ already 
taken the pledge I’d ’a’ sure taken it then.” 

“Ain’t that where the Indian school is?’ Pete 
asked offhandedly. “No tellin’ what Indians’ll do. 

“No? Well, this guy happened to be workin’ in a 
window.” 

“Trimmin’?” 

“Hell, no! Selling switches like this fellow down- 
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stairs. Tryin’ em on a wax bust for his audience to 
laugh at. Sure did draw the crowds, though, believe 
me.” 

“Maybe the old stunts is a-comin’ back,” Pete 
turned to Slade, who had not entered the conversa- 
tion. “Huh, Slade? All new stunts is tried out in 
small towns before they inflict ’em on the bigger 
burgs.” “He pursed his lips expressively. “When they 
do—me for trimmin’ one o’ them old liquor windows 
again—” 

“Don’t, Pete, don’t!” Arlie horned in, his own 
lips suspiciously puckered. “That’d sure peck the 
sidewalk—have to call out state militia. They’d back- 
water clear into Broadway, I’ll tell the listening 
world . . . Me an’ Rosey’s only been out once since 
we all took the pledge .. . ” he vouchsafed thirstily. 

Sparks flew from Pete’s eyes. “Hear that Slade? 
Hear that? They’ve got one in on us, eh? Come on, 
I know a place. An’ these two fast workers ain’t in 
on it. They can stay here an’ mind the baby till we 
get back.” 

Slade backed up Pete’s dig quite effectively with 
a cutting glance at the two grinning miscreants as 
he caught his hat from its brand new brass hook and 
strolled off. Not to break the pledge, as Rosey and 
Staples had done and as Pete now planned doing, but 
solely to escape the look he thought he saw in Rosey’s 
eyes, a look of enlightenment as to Slade’s real in- 
terest in what had just transpired. 

He lived over again his worried mood as he came 
in from lunch, and his tarrying in the millinery aisle 
to chat a little—his dozing off, his dreaming of what 
might have been had his son and namesake, Jack, 
been inclined to carry on in window art instead of fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance down among the 
clerks, women and men, lost in the study of merchan- 
dising. He recounted again Pete’s outsmarting of the 
pale-paced young chap “spieling off” stuff he’d learned 
at college—in the sweetest voice Slade had ever heard. 
And then Pete’s call to Rosey and Staples to come be- 
hind the screen, and their all-too-ready giadness to ridi- 
cule with metaphors from the past. 

And, last of all, was his own acceptance of the 
scented pink paper and the solid gold pen from the 
hand of one whom he had learned to love and cherish 
—the lad Pete had remorselessly shooed to the 
elevator. He, above all the other employees of the 
store, jeered out of the displaymen’s room; he— 
Slade’s own son, Jack. 


01000000 


Sam Weiss, who has been identified with the display in- 
dustry for many years, and who is well known to displaymen 
throughout the country, has again joined the selling staff of 
the Decorators’ Supply Co., Chicago, Ill., and will serve his 
many friends with their window fixture requirements. 





Officers of the Central Illinois Association of Display 
Men are soon to meet at Decatur to lay plans for the semi- 
annual convention scheduled for next spring. Secretary I. F. 
Kalb is handling arrangements. 

Already the I. A. D. M. business office is besieged with 
inquiries from manufacturers relative to the 1929 exposition, 
and, if present indications are to be relied upon in prophesy- 


ing, the 1929 exhibition of manufacturers will be by far the 
biggest and most pretentious of all expositions held in con- 
junction with the.I. A. D. M. convention. 

It is planned to open the sale on 1929 I. A. D. M. ex- 
position space on January 2, 1929. All manufacturers and 
jobbers comprising the list of prospective exhibitors will at 
that time be presented with blueprints of exposition floor and 
all detail information concerning space, cost, etc. 





The Association of National Advertisers, 420 Lexington 
Aveiue, New York City, is compiling information for its 
members on installation companies and desires the names and 
addresses of new service organizations. 
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Initial Luggage Contest Proves Power 


Leaders of Display Field Leap at Opportumty—Hershey, Gilbert 
Gray and Walker Lead Classes—Sales Surprise Dealers 


TIMULATING demand. for high-grade lug- 
gage, the Trunk, Luggage and Leather Goods 
Manufacturers of America launched a display 
contest on October 22 to enlist the support 

of the great department stores, dry goods houses and 





luggage stores. That their quest was successful is 
declarations of a host of contestants. 

Release of the prize lists shows that M. F. Hershey, 
Louisville, Ky., carried off first prize in the metro- 
politan class with a window that embodied all of the 
depot setting. 

Borrowing the idea used successfully by R. M. 
Ohio, and reported in a summer issue of the DISPLAY 
WORLD, Manager Hershey shaped a display using a 
form on a “Big Four’ flyer. 

The top of the coach, the awn- 

railings, trucks and couplers F Hh. 
were faithfully reproduced. © 
ings introduced the train sheds, 

the painting showing the fabri- 

the platform between the 

tracks, the station clock, and 

Much of the charm of the 
setting was obtained through 
wax figures. Upon the plat- 
form of the car was a young 
wicker chair. Standing below 
her, on the floor of the window, 
twelve years, clad in travel 
garb. 
massed at the left end of the 
display, was rendered attractive 


attested by the photographs that were entered and the 
display manager for the Stewart Dry Goods Company, 
suggestions for travel and equipment provided by a 
Davis, of the Morehouse-Martens Company, Columbus, 
replica of an observation plat- 
Fd | 

ing over the platform, lanterns, ' 
Background and side wall cover- 
cated iron columns and braces, 
bulletin boards. 
the admirable posing of two 
mother comfortably seated in a 
was her daughter, a little girl of 

A group of gladstone bags, 
through revelation, of their fit- 





GROUP LEADERS—Displays that 
captured top prizes as the best sub- 
mitted in their classes. At the top, 
a section of the 75-foot window 
entered by Harry G. Walker, Hub 
Clothiers, Wichita Falls, Texas; 
center, small city top prize entry 
by John H. Gray, Ransom Dry 
Goods Company, Coshocton, Ohio; 
base, metropolitan prize leader by 
M. F. Hershey, Stewart Dry Goods 
Company, Louisville, 


Ay 





tings. Two were opened, disclosing equipment with 
modernistic toilet items. At the right were sturdier 
hand luggage and trunks. 

Hershey declares that his firm found the display 
exceptionally valuable for its prestige-building quali- 
ties, as well as the sales of distinctive luggage it in- 
spired. That it brought him a hundred dollar prize 
was convincing proof of its soundness. 

A display by Paul Gilbert, of the staff of Arnold 
Ross, Los Angeles, captured the hundred-dollar prize 
for the second class, comprising trunk and leather goods 
houses. In his arrangement Gilbert used two large 
modernistic screens with panels of several sizes. These 
were joined so that the smallest panels of the two 
screens paralleled each other, the succeeding panels 
being progressively higher. These cloth-covered screens 
practically covered the permanent backgrounds. Before 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Representing the National Advertiser 


A Slogan for the Display Service Organization That Will Keep 
It Conscious of Its Responsibility ' 


By EDWARD J. STEFAN 
General Manager, Stefan Display Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


O our organization the slogan, 
“Representing National Ad- 
vertisers,” means that when 
a national advertiser ar- 

ranges with us to install displays for 
him we feel that we become part of 
his, advertising staff. 

More and more the display service 
is getting to be a “big man’s” game. 
Yesterday, it was just a case of, “Who 
is the best trimmer in town?” Today, 
the successful display service must be 
directed with intelligence, for there is 
more to it than just trimming win- 
dows and letting it go at that. 

The successful service must be 
prepared to combat tough problems, 
and, because there are plenty of ob- 
stacles to overcome, is all the more 
reason why the advertiser should con- 
sider this question carefully. 

First of all, and first of importance to the adver- 
tiser, is knowledge that the service possesses good-will 
of the dealers. The reliable, competent display service 
is always striving for a bigger and better understand- 
ing with not only dealers, but manufacturers and job- 
bers as well. Every precaution and care is exercised 
on every window display installed. It is imperative, 
and the reliable service knows that every installation 
must be inspected, no matter how good the trimmers, 
or how reliable they may be. Our service has profited 
from experience; we know what we are talking about. 

Next of importance is, does the dealer carry stock 
of the merchandise to be advertised? Several weeks 
ago, I happened to be out west in a town with a popu- 
lation of about 350,000. I visited with a seemingly 
progressive display service while on my stay, and was 
surprised to hear, during our course of conversation, 
that this man gives installations to dealers who have 
no merchandise. 

He informed me that the windows were readily 
given him because he gives good service. Good 
enough, but where does the manufacturer come in? 
When customers enter the store and inquire for the 
advertised product, the merchant, we presume, says, 
“T’m all out of it, madam; however, we will have more 
in the morning.” Nine chances out of ten that sale is 
lost. Tomorrow never comes. Why advertise? 

It might be well at this point to bring in a word 
pertaining to the good work the leading display service 
in Detroit, Mich., is doing for the national advertiser, 
jobber and dealer as well. This service is, in fact, one 
of the most able and best directed in the country. 


EDWARD J. STEFAN =: 


That they are successful is manifest 
in the volume of business they secure 
and the growth of their organization. 

They are offering a most complete 
sales and advertising tie-up between 
manufacturers, jobbers and their serv- 
ice. Here is how they work it: Local 
jobbers are notified of date of win- 
dow display campaigns, and previous 
to its opening are solicited for an 
order, which is forwarded to the 
manufacturer for immediate ship- 
ment. 

During each campaign, daily lists 
of window display installations are 
forwarded the jobbers. The jobbers 
either write or call the merchant, re- 
questing orders on the advertised 
product on the strength of the win- 
dow display installed in their store. 
Can you feature any merchant in 
this town receiving a display without having stock of 
the advertised product? The dealers don’t wait for a 
customer to tell them to order. This service tells the 
jobber, and the jobber immediately informs the 
dealer. It pays to advertise this way. This also gives 
a very complete check-up of not only the merchandise 
on hand, but also on the display installed, and it will, 
without doubt, increase business for manufacturer and 
jobber as well as the merchant. 

We take our hats off to this service. It is work 
and cooperation of this type that will put the recog- 
nized, progressive display service on the map to stay. 

The “little” fellow in this business is fast passing 
out of the picture because of the low prices that he 
quotes the advertiser who is looking for price rather 
than service. When he finishes a contract, he is 
usually “finished” with it. Advertisers are beginning 
to recognize the important part the legitimate, well- 
organized display service is playing in the field of 
well-directed window advertising. ; 

It is a recognized fact that advertisers prefer to 
deal with concerns that have a record for good in- 
stallations for high-grade clients. It is that display 
service’s ability to obtain and retain accounts of this 
character that counts most with prospective patrons. 

When there is more than one display service in a 
city, it is advisable for the advertiser to compare the 
list of patrons, noting especially the changes that 
have been made, dating back the past six months or 
so, and, if possible, to secure reasons for changes 
made. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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p: Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 

World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 

a be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 

re BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 

rs 319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 13 South Throop Street 

. Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 

= 

n- 

-e. CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 

Sus 664-670 Washington Blvd. 314 S. Franklin Street 

er Art Poster Card and Mat Board Display and Card Writing Instruction 

a SaaS ——_———e 

he CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 

ne 1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 1902 Diversey Parkway 

es Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects Air Brushes and Accessories 

se Eee pnt oer ee 

M, ‘CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 

id 239 W. Jackson Blvd. ; 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 

k Wax Figures and Display Fixtures Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 

’ 

a THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 

y: 1123, W. Washington Blvd. 134-140 North Robey Street 

is Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders Window and Interior Decorations 

1e 

er 

is CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 

1g 190 N. State Street 

|}. Cornell Wood Board 

. Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 

~ Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 

2 Write for Catalogues! 






Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Co. 
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Women’s Wear the Acme of Display 


In Its Windowing the Profession First Obtained Recognition 
and Continues to Put Its Most Intensive Efforts 


ROCKS and dresses are the meat and drink It would be-a strange circumstance to find a store that 
of the department stores’ existence. There did not lay its chief emphasis upon feminine apparel, 
are other choice viands that produce delect- or reserve the best windows for it. Upon these dis- 
able profits, but these morsels constitute but plays, the window profession has rested its claims to 

the relishes for a stronger and more heartening diet. distinction enveloping them with a magic of setting, 
an atmosphere of quality and also an 
impelling appeal that causes a con- 
stant flow of profits to the proprietary 
treasuries. From the triumphs which 
the earlier window dressers achieved in 
exploitation of these goods came the 
widening of their opportunities, the in- 
creases in their budgets, and the recog- 
nition for sales-promotive capacity 
which is the foundation of the present 
displayman’s professional status. 

No longer zealously seeking to cut 
out a sphere of influence for them- 
selves, but faithfully interpreting the 
store’s best interests, no matter what 
the merchandise, windowmen still give 
a bit more care to their apparel pre- 
sentations than to trims of many other 
wares. The type of the materials, the 
fineness of the mannequins, the oppor- 
tunity to discriminate carefully in the 
choice of window accessories—all these 
factors tend to produce a favor for ap- 
parel windows. Finally, the superb 
background creations which have come 
into vogue in late years serve as a 
final influence in developing this prefer- 
ence. 

So it is that the up-and-coming dis- 
playman puts his best efforts into the 
windows exploiting feminine finery and 
prides himself most upon the measure 
of praise which they evoke from the 
critics. 

The passion for color which has 
gripped Americans for the past five 
years is usually capitalized in these 
creations. With an unerring judgment 
based upon long and careful study ‘of 
the relation of colors, the display crafts- 
man works up combinations that bring 





WEAVING THE SPELL—Playing upon 
todays’ passion for color, the modern dis- 
playman makes of women’s wear part and 
parcel of his color scheme; thus, George R. 
Russell, of Hengerer’s, Buffalo, in the top 
illustration built special screens to contrast 
with his coats. The center, produced by W. 
B. Frye, of Filene’s, Boston, emphasizes 
black and silver with metalic mannequins, 
while the base represents a late summer trim 
of house dresses in an appropriate setting by 
A. Fredericksen. 
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EXPLOITING COLOR—Engrossing color 
effects in the upper play were achieved by 
Fred Johansen, Shillito’s, Cincinnati, by 
placing goods and background in gradations 
of the same hue. The center, by George 
Tedeschi, Meekin’s, Packard & Wheat, of 
Mass., related grays and reds, and the base, 
by W. K. McGee, Fields’, Lansing, Mich., 
was a combination of tans and browns. 





attention and convert initial interest into 
genuine desire by making the wares 
part and parcel of the color scheme. 

When George R. Russell, display 
manager for the William Hengerer 
Company, of Buffalo, was instructed to 
feature rose beige ensembles in a spring 
display, he worked out a plan that was 
endowed with unusual beauty. His 
first acquisition was a number of two- 
way screens with panels joined in step 
arrangement. From each end of the 
bases Russell brought a line to the 
exact center of the top, thus creating 
triangles covering most of the lower 
portion of each screen. These were 
given a covering of black fabric, while 
all of the remaining surface was cov- 
ered with green. The screens were then 
treated to a curtaining process which 
produced the effect of veiling with a 
transparent gold curtain. 

When they were set up with their 
wings extending toward the foreground, 
two to each section, enough floor space 
remained before them to provide for 
windowing of a beige outfit with its 
complement of accessories, including hat, 
shoes, bag and jewelry. 

The formal opening of Shillito’s at 
Cincinnati on November 12 brought a 
galaxy of beautiful trims into the win- 
dows. Most impressive was a bridal 
procession complete in all details, and ' 
a feature showing of evening wear 
which occupied another huge corner 
section. A third was a presentation of 
“Pompadour” taffetas, visualized in 
the costumes of two naturalistic manne- 
quins. Posed opposite each other and 
separated by a bouquet of modernistic 
blossoms fashioned of parchment and 
reared upon branches wrapped with 
thongs of felt and patent leather, these 
handsome figures. showed up magnifi- 
cently. Glamourous backgrounds that 
Display Director Johansen had prepared for the occa- 
sion involved wooden frames covered with creamy 
fabric to which columns clad with wine and cocoa- 
colored cloth had been attached. In the center panel 
was an angular opening through which glimmered a 
hanging of gold silk. 

At the William ~“Filene Sons’ Company in Boston, 
Display Manager Winthrop B. Frye recently showed 
a group of the new Siégel metallized mannequins clad: 
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in exquisite evening costumes. Their gun metal fea- 
tures were harmonized with the background, which 
revealed a fresh interpretation of modernism in walls 
covered with Ebony Transite, across which ran hori- 
zontal bars of satin nickle. This combination of black 
and silver set off the peach and gold of the costumes 
with extraordinary force. 

From the hand of George Tedeschi, display man- 

(Continued. on page 57) 
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Adapting Modernism to Drug Stores 


Joseph Clower Works Out a Plan That Gives His Installations 
Unusual Distinctiveness and Personality 


RUGGISTS who have become tired of the “run of 

mine” window trims which are placed at their com- 

mand by national advertisers can turn for relief 

to the inspiring example of originality presented 

by the front of the Schmitt Drug Store, of Woodstock, Va. 
Where is Woodstock, and why is this little village store 
set out as a beacon to better display? Woodstock is, in fact, 
a tiny little town, but size counts for nothing when human 
iniitative and inventiveness is concerned. It happens to be 
the residence of Joseph B. Clower, manager of the store, and 








LEAVES YOUR HAIR 
RADIANT WITH 
LOVELINESS 





DAINTY DURABLE AND DEPENDABLE 
ARE JONTEEL HAIR NETS 
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Three of Clower’s trims illustrating his use of the 

circle and spoke arrangements. Black and white floor 

and background color schemes lend extraordinary 
power to his compositions. 


fabricator of some of the most extraordinary trims which 
have yet graced American drug windows. 

The drape, tube, wing, rosette and other artifice of the 
crepe paper decorator are known the country over and they 
have been employed in an incalculable number of designs 
both good and bad. Every drug house is familiar with them; 
every proprietor who is interested in his windows at times 
has craved something beyond and superior to their com- 
binations. But Clower is the first druggist who disdained 
them to rise to prominence. 

As in many other instances, his development of a novel 
style was the product of necessity. Seeking attractive win- 
dows and totally unfamiliar with the processes of the crepe 
paper artists, he was forced to work out a new process. In 
doing this he fell back upon the sense of proportion and 
symmetry, which is the common heritage of all. The in- 
volved designs which he has since fashioned have not only 
brought his store unusual returns, but have won for him a 
long list of prizes as well as the plaudits of a large group of 
national advertisers. 

The trio of accompanying illustrations reveals the essen- 
tials of his style and evidences the magnetic character of its 
attraction devices. These windows are eight feet high and 
twelve feet wide, providing almost one hundred square feet 
of background for Clower to cover. And backgrounds are 
almost the entire display in Clower technique. 

Adopting a style that is slightly modernistic and almost 
wholly of poster effect, he has settled upon a plan which may 
be summarized as follows: A circular attraction device, 
either at the center, top or base of the background; strong 
contrasts in coloring through appliquing of white letters or 
strips to a black surface; use of the ray or spoke about a 
hub consisting of the featured ware or a dealer help adver- 
tising it; repetition of the second principle in floor coverings, 

In the top window the background consists of mounted 
pages of a current magazine surmounted by examples of 
Schmitt stocks advertised in the number. In the center of 
the black and white spoke and hub attraction device is a 
mounted copy of the publication. 

The second trim shows an outgrowth of this type with the 
circle greatly expanded and split in half. The halves are 
reversed and placed rim to rim. The spoke appliques of 
white run from each rim to the divisions of the hub at the 
top and base of the background. Posters fill up the back- 
ground area not occupied by the circles. 

The “Jonteel Hair Net” display shows ready perception 
of the laws of balance in the perpendicular columns allotted 
to the brand name and the parallel columns of mounted 
packages. Again the familiar spoke design is used, although 
now reduced to four units and employed as dividers of the 
great white square which offsets the “bird” attraction device. 
An idea of the magnitude of the display can be gleaned from 
the fact that this circle was five feet in diameter. 





CHAIN STORES NOT WORRYING CAROLINAS 

Rapid development of the South has been followed by a 
trekking of great mercantile organizations into this fertile 
territory. That their invasion has not been productive of 
much harm to the independent merchants is the consensus of 
opinion among retailers of the Carolinas according to de- 
pendable reports. 

One of the most rapidly expanding cities of South Caro- 
lina is Columbia and her progress has brought chain store 
units to her streets in rapid order. _Woolworth’s, Silver’s, 
McCrory’s, Efird’s, Penney’s and Jack Cohen have been repre- 
sented there for some time, and now Sears-Roebuck & Com- 
pany and Shulte-United have come to town. Meanwhile, 
Montgomery Ward agents are said to be dickering for space. 
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This display represents a small boy on a 
scooter bringing home a carton of National . 


e, MAZDA lamps in the familiar blue carton. sestihical a s tenti a it 
1Z The. back -aneiaa: ated Seek oa Se batees the are very valuable in drawing attention, and i 


or doorway of the home, the different rooms | ¢¢ : n! would, indeed, be hard for us to make as at- 
a light up, inasmuch as the windows are cut cto tractive displays of this kind without ie 


r- out of wallboard and are backed with thin 
s paper. Lights behind these give the effect 
i d of lighted rooms. The home remains lighted | r and 
: f as the boy travels behind the house and the 0 0 
fence, and the lights go out just as he enters 
of the gate and starts toward home with his es 
a lamps. Minia ur 


ciate from a letter from Nela School of Lighting, National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Cleveland.) 
























; Doing the unusual becomes a commonplace to the users of ae 
e the Cutawl. This practical tool, even in the hands of a novice, 
= produces accurately-cut designs of surprising intricacy. It 
responds instantly to the will of its operator, guides with ease 
over the pattern, and performs with mechanical precision 
what has always been most difficult to do by hand. 


Some of the country’s largest institutions have standardized 
on the Cutawl. Leading designers, whose work demands the 
utmost in skill and ingenuity, depend on the Cutawl to execute 
their ideas. Could you imagine that this would be the case if 
a better method existed? You cannot afford to experiment in 
the face of such: mature and well-versed judgment. Take ad- 
vantage of our liberal 10-Day Trial Offer. Use the Cutawl! 
Prove its superiority! An inquiry from you will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. For cutting screens, panels, floor 
blocks, valances, ledge pieces, sten- 

cils, cornices, bases, flower designs, 
mannequin cut-outs, etc., the new Cut- 

T | RE R C awl has no equal. It is ‘portable, com- 
HE NTERNATIONAL GISTE 0. pact, powerful. Deep cutting, accu- 
rate cutting and quickly adjustable. 


: 13 South Throop Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Ne: , 
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Direct Junior Displays to Parents 


The Prettiness and Daintiness of the Trim and Its Glorification 
of Childhood Constitute Purse-Loosening Appeals 


HOULD a distinction be made between the 
methods used in developing the display of 
adult apparel and that intended for children? 
While the question is rarely asked, because 

the exigencies of display work prevent too careful in- 
quiry into such issues, it will continue to come up as 
long as it is asserted that the child is the objective of 
such trims. 

Men may be only “boys grown tall,” but there is a 
marked difference between them and boys. That differ- 
ence is*chiefly a greater knowledge of the fitness and 
relationship of apparently unrelated things. The young- 
ster who gazes with amazement upon an elephant ex- 
hibits less interest in the second elephant he meets. In 
this respect he is progressing toward manhood. He has 
made his discovery, and found that, to adults at least, 
elephants are no seven days’ wonder. The shiny star 
of the policeman, the blue uniform and heavy mace 
impress him because the policeman is unusual; he is 
clothed in an unusual way and has unusual importance, 





and consequently is a surprise and delight to the young- 
ster accustomed to the ordinary “civies.” 

The clang of the fire bell, the screech of the auto 
siren, the strangeness of this and the extraordinary 
features of that are all interesting because they cannot 
be explained by previous experience. Winning the little 
folks’ attention, therefore, would be predicated upon 
staging of the unusual. 

The nearest approach to this standard in recent 
months was a Punch and Judy shadow box seen at 
Franklin Simon’s, in New York. A display of tiny 
dresses was arranged and the shadow box was placed 
in the center of the back above the goods at such a 
height that the mannequins’ scuffles could be viewed by 
both the children and their parents. 

But such is not the usual course. Displaymen cor- 
rectly assume that junior windows are directed to the 
mothers of juniors. With this appraisal in mind, they 
fashion their windows to interest the grownups. 

An idealization of childhood is not only pretty, but 





JUNIOR TRIMS AS EXECUTED IN THE MIDWEST—Top left, by A. Roeder, W. H. Block Company, Indianap- 

olis; top right, by Paul Hamlin, Oransky’s, Des Moines; left center, by Fred Johansen. Shillito’s, Cincinnati; right 

center, H. H. Tarrasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; lower left, by C. S. Longenbaugh, The Globe, Waukegan, II1.; 
lower right, by A A. Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio 
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How A. Roeder, of Block’s, Indianapolis, Tied Up With the Campaign to Secure Ratification of the Kellogg Peace Pact 


also profitable. When a mother exclaims that a tiny 
dress is “adorable,” it is not a long road from the dis- 
play to her purchase. To lend the air of “cuteness” or 
prettiness to the showing is, consequently, only good 
business. Such an accomplishment can be achieved by 
the use of carefully chosen figures, by the adaptation 
of the background to the scene, or the association of 
childhood activities with the wares. 

The size of the “boys” and the style of their cos- 
tuming accounted for the charm of a showing of lads’ 
apparel which Display Manager Roeder put in for 
the William H. Block Company, of Indianapolis, early 
in the fall. Screens and floor coverings lent a touch of 
modernity that was helpful in winning attention, but 
the primary attraction was the naturalness of the figures 
and their admirable posing. 

A pair of recent windows at Shillito’s, in Cincinnati, 
introduced an innovation symbolizing the joys and 
visions of childhood. These were huge bubbles covered 
with various colors of silk and appliqued to a fabric- 
covered background. With them Display Director Jo- 
hansen struck a note that proved new to the central 
west. 

Lacking the spontaneity and liveliness of the fore- 
going was a window by Charles S. Longenbaugh, 
display manager for the Globe Department Store, Wau- 
kegan, Ill. From a merchandise standpoint it was good, 
for it brought before the spectator an ensemble of boys’ 
wear that was practically all-embracing. But the head- 
less figures, placed in a semi-circle, and the strictly geo- 
metrical balance estopped the favor which was bestowed 
upon the Roeder and Johansen productions. Not to 
say that the window did not sell merchandise. It func- 
tioned successfully, although, perhaps, not in the same 
measure as the more interesting scene arranged by 
Roeder. But it represented good trimming in the un- 
erring style for which Longenbaugh is noted. 

One of the fall opening windows of the F. & R. 


Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio, was devoted to 
boys’ wear and made use of four boy figures. The 
display was executed in modern style with a fabric- 
covered background consisting of three stretches of 
cloth running around the windows horizontally, the top 
flush with the permanent back, the middle a slight dis- 
tance in front of it, and the base still farther toward 
the front. This provided a barricade for a battery of 
lights that raised a faint glow above the level of the 
lower stretch of fabric. A crystal decorative and a 
bright colored hanging in the exact center of the back- 
ground completed the setting. 

In this atmosphere, Display Director A. A. Matzer, 
placed his small mannequins, showing two of them in 
the very mannish style affected by schoolboys. The 
other pair were in the blouses and rompers of the kin- 
dergarden class. All were representations of sturdy 
American stock, depicted with remarkable fidelity. 

Paul Hamlin produced a very pretty presentation 
of fashions for small girls in his fall opening celebra- 
tion at Oransky’s, Des Moines,, in September. No 
special settings were prepared, the ornate permanent 
backgrounds serving as excellent supports for the 
parade of bright little dresses and coats worn by three 
child models and a pair of headless forms. The somber 
backs were relieved by a brightly-marked floor covering 
of linoleum blocks. 

During the fall opening at Stix, Baer & Fuller’s, in 
St. Louis, H. H. Tarrasch reserved a window with a 
triangular, modern background screen for a group of 
French mannequins clustered about a goldfish bowl. 
These yarn-haired tots, with beady eyes and symbolized 
features, were clad in versions of the newest in little 
girls’ coats and hats. A toy bear sat stiffly erect in a 
modernistic seat. The posing, arrangement of details 
and care in costuming proclaimed this window as one 
of the most successful adaptations of modern settings 
to showings of children’s garb. 
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How to Trim With Crepe Paper 


The First Steps in Decoration With This Adaptable Medium— 
A Simple Scheme That Can Be Mastered With Ease 


By PAUL R. PEARSON. 
Display Service, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 


HOSE of you who read my article on crepe 

paper window trims in the November DIS- 

PLAY WORLD will have a fair idea of 

what I am going to talk about. However, 
since this is the first of a series of articles, I shall 
take a few moments to explain just what I intend to 
offer to you in this and the following numbers. 

Most of you are perhaps well enough acquainted 
with crepe paper to know what it will do, how it acts 
under certain atmospheric conditions, its texture, etc. 
Two things you will want to bear in mind at all times 
while handling crepe paper, namely, that a drop of 
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water will ruin a whole roll and render it absolutely 
useless so far as stretching qualities go; second, crepe 
paper stretches almost twice its natural length, which 
makes it possible for a trimmer to make tubes, drapes 
and many other artistic forms of trimmings and de- 
signs that are becoming so popular day by day. Also, 
it is well to remember that a crepe paper trim will 
stand up and look well for a period of from six to 
eight weeks. This is very good when considered that 
the average trim costs from thirty to fifty cents to 
install. 

In beginning this series of articles, I am going to 
ask those of you who are older in the game to suffer 


the first few steps which you are so well informed 
upon for the benefit of the younger men not so well 
versed in the art of handling crepe. For very impor- 
tant reasons I am giving you the simplest kind of a 
trim to begin with. As we go along I shall give you 
more difficult work to do until, at the end of the 
series, you will be building windows and handling 
crepe like a veteran. 

The Ever-Ready window shown here consists 
mainly of drapes which are very simple to place. 
Tubes are drawn down at the edges of the drapes to 
give it a smart and finished appearance. The valance 
is a simple cut that takes but a few seconds to do, 
and the floor is laid with a border around the sides 
of the same design as the valance, but requiring less 
paper. Now, let’s get started, referring to the efits 
and the window proper as we go along. 

If the bare walls are rather run down im appear- 
ance, it is a good idea to-cover them with @ white or 
other pleasing light-colored paper. This is done as 
follows: Take a roll of paper from.its package. 
Unroll and cut in two at the center. Now you have 
two pieces, each five feet long. (Most crepe paper 
comes in rolls of ten feet lengths.) Roll a stick, card- 
board, or any other stiff substance in at the end of 
one of these pieces. Tack this up along the ceiling 
as shown in figure No. 1. Now perform the same 
operation at the bottom of the strip, stretch, and tack 
down at the floor. Follow this rule until all the solid 
walls have been covered. (When tacking up these 
strips it is proper to face the shiny, or glossy, side 
of the paper toward the wall.) 

The next step is the drapes. Since these happen 
to be the full length of the window, you will need 
pieces of paper five feet long. Take a full roll, cut in 
the center, and roll a stiffener in one end, the same 
as you did in Step 1 on the solid backs. Tack this up 
a few inches below the ceiling. Gather the bottom 
in even pleats as Figure 2 illustrates, stretch to the 
floor and tack in the corner. This idea is carried out 
wherever you feel the need of a drape. A tubed trim- 
ming at the edges of drapes always adds a finishing 
touch, and I am sure you will want to do this. Any 
width of tube desired can be had by merely cutting 
the paper the desired width. Here’s an idea: If you 
want a tube a half-inch wide when finished, cut a 
strip of paper about an inch and a half in width. 
When this is stretched and rolled it comes down in 
size considerably. Thus, in making the tubes shown 
here you proceed as follows: Slip about an inch and a 





Author’s Note.—The cuts representing Figures 1, 2 and 3 are 
furnished through the courtesy of the Dennison Crepe Paper Company, 
of Framingham, Mass., and are the same as used by them in their 
publication, entitled “Making Show Windows Pay.” 
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half of the roll out of the end of the package and cut 
off. Now, with the shiny side of the paper away from 
you, or facing the wall, proceed to fold the end of the 
strip down in quarter-inch folds about two times. 
Next, fold the edges in.. This makes a little pad into 
which you can drive a tack with the assurance that 
the end of the paper will not tear. It also helps the 
paper to roll and form a tube. After this end has 
been tacked into place, allow the remainder of your 
strip to drop to the floor. Cut the strip off about a 
foot and a half from the floor. Fold this bottom end 
the same as you did the top, stretch down to the de- 
sired point, and tack. Figures 3 and 4 will give you 
a pretty good idea of how this operation is carried 
out. However, if you do not succeed so well at first, 
don’t allow that to discourage you. 














The valance should be placed next. Slip about 
four inches of the roll out of the package, and cut the 
end in a rounded way; that is, cut the corners off, 
leaving the end rounded. Take the cut end in your 
thumb and index finger and stretch. Tack this piece 
up around the ceiling. 

The floor is laid next with a border of the same 
design used for valance, and this you know how to do. 

I want to refer you to the completed window and 
advise you that it is not good policy to overcrowd a 
window with merchandise. As you will readily note, 
there is very little merchandise in this display. The 
brush and razor are cut-outs from advertising in- 
cluded in the display unit. They are mounted on heavy 
cardboard and stand out very nicely, serving to a 
fuller value than they could possibly have done on 
the wall or posted on the front glass. True, there are 
times when more merchandise is needed, but if you 
niust put in a great deal, , place it neatly and with the 
greatest of care. 
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Artificial Desert or Cactus Plants 


ALL THE RAGE NOW 


Including 
High Basket and Pot 
ee OES Ss $3.00 Complete 
18 SENOS 3.50 Complete 
C5, 36 MR ee. ee 7.50 Complete 


Write for copy of our SPRING CATALOGUE No. 2, illustrating 
in colors Artificial Flowers, Plants, Vines, Trees,etc. MAILED | 
FREE ON REQUEST. | 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 











61 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. | 








Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Ete. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all’ colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 
“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 


experience necessary. 
HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 


{12 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








GREEN GRASS PLUSH 


Something New | One of the many in- 
Erect Pile teresting display fab- 


50 Inches Wide | rics from our line 
Samples on Request—Dept, D 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 











156 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 



















Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


VALANCES 


Mounted on Process Board 


S. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 


ONLY $1.50 PER SINGLE COLUMN INCH 
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Odds and Ends Make Birthday Bright 


Ingenious Conversions of Old Decoratives Into Materials for 
Anniversary Windows Provide Gala Effects for Celebration 


By REUBEN A. HAMANN 
Display Manager, McCabe Dry Goods Co., Rock Island, Til. 


OR fifty-eight consecutive years, during the 
month of October, our store has staged an 
anniversary celebration. This event is her- 
alded by placing on sale seasonable mer- 

chandise of high quality at very low prices. 

This year the store interior was trimmed in an 
entirely different manner than ever before. On each 
post was a large gold shield printed in blue, with the 
short, snappy wording, “58 Years.” 

At the back in the center aisle a huge cut-out “58th 
Anniversary,” was suspended from the ceiling. This 
was covered with gold glitter and several spot lights 
were thrown on it, making a dazzling spectacle which 
drew attention upon entering the store. 

In each of the windows was a cut-out of “58th 
Anniversary” suspended from the ceiling. These also 
were covered with gold ‘glitter. In the center of the 





large Third Avenue window was a large cut-out circle 
of gold with “58” inside covered with gold glitter. 
This stood on a platform of black steps. On each 
end and in the center were big candles which were 
kept lighted at all times. On each farther end of the 
platform two large black pillars rose nearly to the 
ceiling, upon which sprays of gold foliage twined. 

The night before the opening of the sale all clerks 
and department heads stayed in their places and ar- 
ranged the special merchandise that was on sale the 
first day. Immediately following this all employees 
were taken to a nearby cafeteria and served an ex- 
cellent dinner given by the store. 

The entire set of cards throughout the store was 
changed. The cards were buff and printed with blue, 
the heading being “58 Years.” This was the only 
place we did not carry out the gold and blue scheme, 
the reason for this being that 
we have too many cards and 
the cost of gold cardboard was 
too great. By using the buff 
(which was the nearest we 
could get) we still had very at- 
tractive cards for less money. 

The only pieces that were 
purchased for the windows and 
interior were the “58th Anni- 
versary” cut-outs, the rest be- 
ing all made in my work room 
out of discarded wallboard, 
cloth, lumber, and paper tub- 
ing. The circle on the large 
set piece was the edge around 
a large birthday cake, used pre- 
viously. For this sale it was 
covered with wallboard and a 
thick paint composition spread 
on that, and lastly, gilded. The 
candles were old paper tubing 
covered with plaster of paris 
and painted light ivory. All the 
material used for this piece was 
second-hand, except the paint, 
but it was pretty and effective 
for all of that. 


A CRAFTY CRAFTSMAN—Ha- 
mann proved his canniness during 
the preparations for McCabe’s an- 
niversary when he sorted over his 
old materials for items that could 
be worked into the new decorations. 
The round set piece in the upper 
display shows the edge of a birth- 
day cake given a new role. 
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Luggage Contest Proves Power 
(Continued from page 37) 


them was an array of well-selected cases and bags, 
fitted cases being given prominence in the foreground. 
Between the two screens was a steamer trunk opened 
to present its drawers and hangers. At the far end of 
the lobby was another trunk in the nook created by 
folding of the last screen. 

Prize winners of the small city class were headed 
by John Gray, display manager for the Ransom Dry 
Goods Company, of Coshocton, Ohio, whose entry of 





Above, H. D. Lollar’s Trim; Below, First Prize Entry, 
Luggage Group, by Paul Gilbert, Arnold-Ross Company 


three windows gave a capital play to the subject-matter. 
In these compositions Gray converted trunks into the 
huge cubes of a modernistic design. Each bore a letter, 
the whole number spelling “Luggage.”’ In the principal 
window, a painted background revealed an ocean liner 
with a fleet of tugs bringing it into port. Before the 
pictorial was the unit of trunks piled in a pyramid, and 
at the right, to balance them, was a feminine figure with 
a collection of hand luggage at her feet. A doll in 
infant’s garb was posed in front of her. 

Harry G. Walker, display manager for the Hub 
Clothiers, Wichita Falls, Texas, noted another triumph 
through capture of the first prize for the fourth group, 
involving small town stores. In a seventy-five foot 
stretch of display space he installed a long array of 
trunks, bags and fitted cases cases set off by modern- 
istic set pieces. These were in two styles, each an evo- 
lution of the triangle brilliantly painted in two ranges 
of color. The center unit showed a male figure seated 
beside a group of hand luggage. 

A flashing dramatization of the value and utility of 
(Continued on page 75) 
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If you display to sell 


--- See this great book 
on window display 


ERE is the first handbook which covers completely and 
authoritatively the entire subject of window display 
principles and practice. 


From a preliminary discussion of what a window display is 
and should accomplish, to a step-by-step exposition of how 
prize-winning displays are planned and executed, this new 
book deals with every known phase of this important branch 
of modern merchandising. 


Handbook 
Window Display 


William Nelson Taft 
Editor, Retail Ledger 
5x8, Flexible Keratol 
Binding, 428 pages, 
207 illustrations. 


Some Outstanding 
Features 


—158 photographs showing win- 
dows of all kinds; 

—48 drawings illustrating points 
in the text; 

—Tables of window advertising 
expenses: 

—Suggestions for dressing win- 
dows of every type; 

—Separate considerations of 
scenic, sensational, artistic 
and seasonal windows; 

—The effective use of “dealer- 
helps’”—How these should be 
prepared and distributed! 

—The value of motion in dis- 
play—How to secure it; 

—A separate chapter on the use 
of color in the window; 

—Discussion of the use of win- 
dow and price cards and how 
these should be prepared; 

—Extended treatment of the sub- 
ject of window backgrounds; 

—Selection and care of wax 
figures, etc.; 

—A chapter on draperies; 

—Consideration of the window 
in connection with the store 
front and entrance. 

—60 pages dealing with the ques- 
tions connected with proper 
lighting of windows and in- 
teriors; 

—System in display—with form 
and records; 

—How to dress prize-winning 
windows,” a chapter written by $5.00 
Carl W. Ahlroth, who has won t 
more prizes in this work than = P 
any other man in the world. postpaid 


The Handbook is literally an encyclopedia of window-display 
ideas, plans and working methods, every one of which has been 
successfully tried out by well-known retail stores in every 
part of the country. 


See the book---FREE 


le Se ee 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


pagina Watnseneeh tssaa ited ai = kup inher rien peta amaie mina orth, einai eciaiaain 





8 McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. y 
1 Send me for ten days’ free examination: Taft’s HANDBOOK OF 8 
§ WINDOW DISPLAY, $5.00. I agree to return the book, postpaid, § 
- in ten days or to remit for it then. : 
3 5 
I rota Pah St hdr oe tik wp cd n'a 6 Fa kge wk donna Sete adsioes xh i 
a 3 
RTM, Lh or 7d wen ox sc nicinle baa Range Mane eae an she 4 
a 

RI ic: | le ees eE es ks pe Sa ae a . 
a 5 
NAMIE ONAN 89 cpa as 8G Sad oe ck oa baw benweddata dae eeendes t 
a t 
a (Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. andg 
§ Canada only.) D.W. 1-1-29 § 
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Principals of the Cast Employed in the Thompson-Belden Draping Feature—Mr. Fiala Appears in the Center 


Draping Act Boosts Silk Section 


Omaha Store Finds Feature Staged in Cooperation With Movie House 
a. Means of Bringing Wares to Attention of Thousands 


By FRANK FIALA 
Display Manager, Thompson-Belden Co., Omaha, Neb. 


N cooperation with one of our largest motion 
picture houses, our company recently pre- 
sented a live model draping act as a feature 
which drew four or five thousand paid ad- 

missions. These people came to see the Thompson- 
3elden ‘‘display artist’ drape local girls with Vogue 
fashions, using material taken from the bolts without 
cutting. The act lasted twenty minutes and required 
three models, a maid, a master of ceremonies and myself. 
The purpose of this show was to advertise our silk 
department and Vogue patterns, which it did, as we 
saw an increase in our silk and pattern sales. Not only 
did it help generally, but we also had customers come in 
and demand pieces of the materials we featured on the 
models.’ We also won publicity for our beauty parlor 
through the coiffures of our models, and had customers 
come in and ask for the same type of hair dressing. 
The master of ceremonies would come out and an- 


nounce that this was a living model draping act, with 
dresses made on living models, in the presence of the 
audience, without cutting material. As I draped, the 
master of ceremonies talked about the merchandise, the 
types of hair dressing, “shoes by Sorosis,” etc., calling 
attention to every article. For instance, as I draped the 
first figure he would announce: “Mr. Fiala is now 
draping Irene in two shades of moline in lavender, a 
party dress. The bow and flowers are also from the 
Thompson-Belden ribbon department, which carries a 
very pleasing line of ribbons. You will notice Irene has 
on beautiful silver Sorosis shoes, carried exclusively by 
Thompson-Belden’s, The Vogue says that silver slippers 
will be very popular for dancing this season,” etc. 

This, of course, gave us good advertising for our 
silk department, -beauty parlor, Vogue patterns, shoe 
department, ribbon department, hosiery department and 
negligée department. 





Dayton Club Backs Chest Drive 


Stores Install Special Displays in Support of Charitable 
Organization's Campaign for Funds 


URING the week of November 19 to 26 the Com- 

munity Chest of the city of Dayton, Ohio, made its 
annual drive for funds to support the charitable socie- 
ties of the district during the next twelve months. One 
of the first organizations that was turned to for assist- 
ance was the Dayton Display Men’s Club, headed by 
Everett Quintrell, display manager for the firm of Elder 
& Johnston. And, as on previous occasions, the display- 
men were quick to pledge their assistance. 


Every store, bank and commercial institution joined 
in the window publicity sought by the Chest, producing 
an effect upon the public mind that caused an over- 
subscription. 

Quintrell’s personal contribution to the window cam- 
paign was a human interest display showing the service 
of the charitable bodies in combating distress and 
misery. In graphic fashion he depicted the squalor of 
a shabby tenement, where sat a mother with her face 
buried in her hands. The walls were smeared and dirty, 
the furniture decrepit. A rickety child’s crib stood in 
one. corner, and close beside it was a rusty oil stove. 
A bench with pitcher and basin appeared at the opposite 
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“Open Your Hearts”—Dramatization of the Community Chest’s Work Prepared by Everett Quintrell for Elder’s, Dayton, Ohio 


extreme. In the center a flimsy table with a grimy 
cover served as a support for the grief-stricken woman. 

Quintrell climaxed his windowed tragedy with a 
pair of cards: “When the father is gone and sickness 
and disease enter the homes of the unfortunate, will 
your dollars help take care of the dependents?” one 
asked, and, letting the viewer form his own conclusions, 
urged, “Give.” Its ally of the opposite side dramatically 
clinched the appeal with the cry, “Everybody, Open 
Your Hearts—Help Fill the Community Chest.” The 
“heart appeal’’ was lettered on a red heart cut-out 
appliqued to the face of a larger board. 





The Province of Lighting in Display 
(Continued on page 27) 

design can be made to appear on the background in 

changing colors or form. Projected images, of course, 

will not compete with very much daylight, but for dis- 

plays which are viewed largely at night this type of 

lighting has great possibilities. 

Strong angular lighting in various colors is particu- 
larly good in connection with modernistic treatments 
where, for instance, a beam of green light is projected 
from a spotlight across the window in one direction and 
a red in the other direction, so that the shadows of one 
take on the colors of the other. 

Mechanical effects in lighting are such as can be 
secured, for instance, by the use of a gauze screen in 
front of some object, which appears only when strong 
lights back of the gauze and on the object are flashed 
on. A recent effective display of this kind consisted 
of a large gold frame with orchid-colored organdie 
stretched in the opening and with the picture of a June 
bride painted on the organdie in white. Back of the 
organdie was a small grand piano. A spotlight focused 
back of the frame and on the piano alternated with 
one in the front of the frame and at the side focused 
on the picture of the bride. 

Another effective use of mechanical lighting is the 
use of cut-out lettering or design in a wallboard back- 
ground over which is pasted a plain paper or cloth, the 
lettering showing only when the lights back of the wall- 
board are turned on. 

Unlimited possibilities for development along these 


lines is open to the displayman who will keep his mind 
open for ideas or who will think these ideas through 
into tangible form for his window display. 

Another fruitful field for development is in the 
use of heroic size painted wallboard cut-outs of small 
articles which it is desired to feature, a plan which has 
as yet been little used, but which can be used very effec- 
tively in many cases. Scenic cut-outs of wallboard for 
backgrounds, and, as the stage manner would say, for 
“wings” and “legs,” offer still another field for unusual 
effects. It would also seem that there might be much 
more made use of the billboard lithographs which many 
national advertisers produce, and parts of which can be 
mounted on wallboard, cut out in profile, and become 
a most strikingly attractive part of some good window 
display. 

And, finally, in the development of any or all of these 
undeveloped fields there must be used that all-important 
element of simplicity which characterized all worth- 
while art. This comes as a result of study and appre- 
ciation of all the esthetic arts, and is then unconsciously 
reflected in the best window displays of today. 





ONLI-WA PUBLSHES NEW CATALOGUE 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Company, of Dayton, Ohio, is dis- 
tributing to the trade a new catalogue showing display fix- 
tures of the most modern types. These fixtures will be found 
entirely new to the display field, and the new catalogue tells 
the story about them in an easy-to-read manner, with inter- 
esting text and profuse illustrations. Copies of the new cata- 
logue will be sent on request. 

“We are prepared to take care of a greatly increased trade 
in 1929,” said J. H. DeWeese, president of the Onli-Wa Fix- 
ture Company, the other day. “Since 1928 proved the biggest 
year in our history, we have increased our manufacturing 
space and added additional equipment to our plant so that 
we may he able to better serve the window display profession 
during the coming year of 1929.” 





SIEGEL SHOWS AT N. R. D. G. A. CONVENTION 

One of the most important exhibits of display figures at 
the convention of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
to be held at the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, February 4 to 8, will be that of the Inter- 
national Clearing House showing their latest imported crea- 
tions of Mannequins Siegel. This display is the result of 
months of preparation to fittingly celebrate this important an- 
nual event, which is visited by thousands of store owners and 
executives from all parts of the United States and Canada. 
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Londoners Change Pace of Shoe Trims 


A “Worm’s-Eye View” of Father Christmas Provides an Astonishing 
Novelty—‘Gum Boots” Lose Their Plebianism 


EWILDERMENT of the batsman follows the ing and equally profitable when applied to display, 


pitcher’s change of pace, a process long used although the results upon the beholder are as dif- 
to delude and confound the “slab artists” ferent as the displayman could want them to be. 
of opposition teams. It is equally surpris- Varying the style results in renewed interest on the 


part of the street spectators, 
vitalizing of the window’s 
power, and increasing effective- 
ness in stopping the passer. 

Frank Stevens showed such 
versatility in evolving a holi- 
day display for the Lotus Shoe 
Stores, of London. Seldom has 

-a composition been more sim- 
ple or more astounding. Re- 
versing the ordinary perspec- 
tive, he amazed Christmas 
shoppers with a “worm’s-eye” 
view of Father Christmas 
strolling through the shopping 
districts. This meant, of course, 
starting “feet first” so that the 
effect was as though a giant 
had been sketched prostrate, 
his huge feet exaggerated in 
size by proximity to the viewer. 
This excellent mode of turn- 
ing attention to shoes was pre- 
sented under the caption, “The 
Sole Reason for a Happy 
Christmas.” On the floor below 
this background painting was 
a neatly arranged showing of 
shoes and sandals suited for 
Christmas gifts. 

When it comes to original- 
ity and breeziness, our British 
cousins frequently run rings 
around the proud Yankees. 
While the standards of pre- 
sentation are not uniformly as 
high as in the states,. British 
windows are less rigid and for- 
mal than here and British mer- 

. chants are apparently not so 
ready to copy their rivals and 
to insist upon their displaymen 
following rival honses’ styles 





PACKED WITH POWER—That 
the London shoe displaymen are 
not too conservative to fear interest 
winning innovation is proved by 
this trio of displays. Little Cin- 
derella accepting the fabled shoe 
at the top, the “winter wisdom” 
showing of boots in the center, and 
the “worm’s eye” view at base, pro- 

claim their capacity. 
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Andon this side of the “pond” windowmen flaunt the orthodox show trim with greater frequency. At the left, J. L. Dexter 
shows how black and gold can be used with plateaus. At the right, Frank Whitelam demonstrates the same combination’s 
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effectiveness with ettageres. 


as in‘America. This freedom of expression frequently 
results in windows as novel and as compelling as the 
Stevens composition. 

C. H. Ward, who presides over the windows of 
Daniel Neal, Ltd., of London, has made some interest- 
ing developments in shoe display that show the in- 
fluence of .modernism hedged in and modified by 
British conservatism. One of these is a delightful 
exhibit of sandals for evening wear arranged in part 
on a long triangular plateau which runs the full length 
of the window. The center unit develops into a step 
displayer surmounted by a plaque which pictures Cin- 
derella accepting the fabled shoe. Around the border 
of the plaque is a frame with ledges for display which 
is mounted upon the third step of the large unit. 
Drapes of hose and floor puffings of plush add to the 
scheme’s attractiveness. 


Rubber boots and sandals receive, through Mr. 
Ward, one of the most ornate treatments noted in 
many months. Seldom seen in American windows 
because of their plebian character, this footwear takes 
on distinction and dignity in the Neal trim. A back- 
ground panel in bright colors reveals an owl perched 
in an evergreen under the caption, “Winter Wisdom.” 
Shiny black boots and units of white boots are mar- 
shalled around it on woolen stands, each pair rest- 
ing in front of a white circle crested with a cut-out 
owl in colors. Along the foreground is an array of 
sandals and overshoes of varying style. A modern 
plateau in two sections contributes its part to the dis- 
play’s appeal, the higher piece having an inside bor- 
der in the form of an arc. The lower section, butted 
in against this firmly, is recessed sufficiently to achieve 
the broken-line effect beloved of modernists. 

The tvpe of display stands used in the Cinderella 
window calls for special attention. They were of wood 
on wooden bases, from which rose pairs of sharp 
spikes flanking the pedestals. The stands were lac- 
quered in dark colors, and their outer lines were 
striped with silver. The tops were squares set at 
angles so that one corner inclined toward the floor. 








The whole had a striking resemblance to the lily sug- 
gesting a futuristic conception of the plant adapted 
to a commercial atmosphere. 


One of the early fall displays at Hartley’s, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., proved an innovation. Display Man- 
ager Dexter, priding himself upon the capacity of his 
trims to overcome architectural disadvantages of the 
Hartley front, created a combination of glass and 
fabric that proved highly interesting to his public. 
3ackground and plateaus were covered in the same 
fabric. A black glass plaque with modernist mark- 
ings in gold occupied the center of the background, 
and a bright crystal tree rose before it with base and 
staff of glass. At intervals along the back and side 
walls were kid hides and alligator skins. The side 
plateaus bore modernistic displayers in black and 
white with ledge spaces for shoes. Two of these also 
were stationed at the back at opposite ends of the 
expanse. With a modernistic card, floor drapes of 
black and brown leathers, the display was accorded 
a touch of the bizarre and unusual. 


Not less interesting is one of Frank Whitelam’s 
recent trims for the R. H. Fyfe Company, of Detroit. 
This great shoe house maintains as distinctive win- 
dows as are found in the simon-pure shoe houses of 
the country. In justice to Whitelam, it might be 
said that they are the leaders and never more so than 
in acceptance of new art trends and adaptation of 
trims to selling ideas. As proof of their willingness 
to rise above the standards commonly followed, noth- 
ing is more satisfactory than the accompanying illus- 
tration. The foundation of the display is a five-panel 
screen covered with black satin, airbrushed with a 
dull gold futuristic design. Before this is an ettagere 
of wood with black interiors and gold borders. At 
the left is a wrought iron bench converted into a 
stand for a light drape of hose and set off by a small 


’ oval mirror. A lamp casting an indirect flow upward 


from a frosted shade, a vase of crystal flowers, and 
a floor mat executed in harmony with the style of the 
screen, combine to round out this appealing setting. 
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COLOR AND THE CARD 


of his combinations, 





In this group of boards by Ray Darlin he illustrates the importance of careful choice of colors. Although 
the plate can only hint at the clever relation of his colors, the clarity of the cards reveals the effectiveness fe 
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What About Your Color Schemes? 


Are They Altered Frequently to Avoid Monotonous Recurrence or 
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Do You Stick to the Same Plans Throughout the Year? 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Designer and Letterer, Chicago, Ill. 


OLOR is a subject that calls for extensive 

study if you wish to master it completely. 

There are hundreds of books and charts on 

the market that tell all about this fascinating 

theme. Most of them go into detail about the different 

pigments, what color is made from, and how it is made. 

They also tell you that color has three properties—hue, 

value and intensity. But, after all, who cares about 

this? All that we are interested in is that certain color 

combinations are pleasing to the eye, attract our atten- 
tion and freshen our spirits. 

Are you one of the many card writers who use the 
same old color schemes year in and year out, never 
trying anything new or different? Or do you experi- 
ment with your colors to see what can be accomplished 
with them? As William Hugh Gordon says, “Here 
is the key to every question—‘personal experiment.’ 
Take small pieces of cardboard in assorted colors and 
get busy with your paint brush. In ten or fifteen 
minutes of work you will be surprised to see the 
schemes that are possible, although you probably never 
thought of using them before. It is wise to save 
these color combinations, or to take note of them for 
future use.” : 

Color combinations should be changed with the dif- 
ferent seasons. For autumn it is best to use card stock 
that fits in with this season, such as brown, buff, tan, 
gray, primrose, gold, taupe and maroon. Winter is 
rather a question, except around the holidays, when 
you can hand out plenty of red and green. It is ob- 
vious that cold color schemes are as out of place in the 
winter as warm color combinations are in the summer. 
Spring and summer demand plenty of rich, cool color, 
something that is refreshing and invigorating. During 
these two seasons it is best to use cardboard that has 
a cool shade, although lavender, rose, light green, shell 
rose, purple, and dark and midnight blue are good 
colors. Black is also a very successful board to work 
up, particularly in the spring, providing the warm colors 
are kept off of it and plenty of the lighter tints of color 
are used. There are color combinations that are pos- 
sible on black that would be next to impossible on any 
other type of card. 

Twenty-six or twenty-seven different colors and 
shades can be purchased in prepared form. Now the 
funny part of it is that, with this wide range of choice 
ready for use, there are still a number of shades that 
you cannot obtain in this way, but can make them your- 
self, and you will profit by experimenting a little to see 
for yourself what can be done. You may ask, “What 
other colors are possible for me to mix and use?” Well, 
we'll see. Take dark or ultramarine blue and add suf- 
ficient emerald green to it to make a shade just half- 





way between blue and green. Care should be taken in 
mixing this so that it will be difficult to tell whether the 
resulting hue is a blue-green or a greenish blue. This 
color looks well when used for a display line on such 
colored cards as primrose, seafoam, green, buff and 
white, with a white outline away from the letters except 
on the white board, where light green or some harmoni- 
ous color should be used. Then add a split line in the 
center of the letters with red-orange. Ultramarine blue, 
when used alone, is very cheap and raw looking. This 
effect can be overcome and a more pleasing appearanee 
obtained by adding a little black if you wish a very 
dark blue. Or, if you prefer something lighter, add a 
little turquoise blue. A small amount of lavender 
added to ultramarine will also help it and make a very 
attractive shade. 

A flesh color can be made with white by adding red- 
orange until you secure the right shade. Not very much 
orange is needed. This combination may be found a 
little too pink, in which case a few drops of dark yellow 
should be mixed with it, bringing it closer to the flesh 
tone. If you will keep a jar of this color ready for use 
on your work bench you will find many occasions for it. 

A very delicate shade of old rose is easily made with 
white, yellow and red (not vermilion). First mix a 
light cream from white and yellow, using dark yellow. 
To this mixture add a small amount of red. This color 
is more easily compounded if you have a piece of old 
rose board to gauge it by. 

A very good color to have ready for use is a green- 
ish cream. Mix the cream exactly as explained above 
and then add emerald green. Only a few drops of green 
are needed. 

Try mixing a little lavender with your emerald 
green. This will produce a rather grayish blue that will 
look well on certain colored boards. Tone this color 
down with white and use it, instead of gray, on white 
cards for shades, borders and rules. It is very pleasing. 

Would you like a rich chocolate brown, richer in 
tone than any brown that you can purchase? Well, 
then, just take vermilion and add some black. Try this 
and I think you will like it. 

Have you ever tried using mucilage for a shade or 
outline on any color lettering? This mucilage outline 
or shade shows up the best on cards such as red, olive 
green, lavender, purple, dark blue, maroon, old rose, 
coral and copper. Your show card brushes can be used 
for this, as mucilage washes out very easily. 

The color suggestions for the layouts shown in this 
article are as follows: 

“Presenting.” The background is olive green with 
a wide band of black on one side and two thin lines of 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Idea Produces Flood of Hosiery Sales 


Demonstration in Aisles of Hosiery Department Linked With Stocky 
Window Sells 4,000 Pairs—A Tie-Up With Moving Pictures 


INKING a special windowing of Ruby Ring 
Hosiery with a demonstration and show was 
the method used by the Stewart Dry Goods 
Company, of Louisville, to put over a special 

event recently staged. With the energetic efforts of all 
the principals of store promotive energies behind it, 
it piled up a record sale of 4,000 pairs of hose. 

The window was a heavily trimmed display of the 
leading colors produced in “Ruby Ring.”” Most of the 
stands and drapes were in solid colors, but the carefully 
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lapped hose in.the center unit were representative of a 
wide range of stock and presented a skillful blending 
of popular shades. 

Executed in perfect symmetry on bi-symmetric prin- 
ciples, this display was made up of two complete and 
matching units at right and left and a modernist center 
sector with circling edged step display stands. 

The show was handled with dash and precision. 
Special costumes were designed for two live models 
providing for a clear view of their silk-clad limbs. 
Throughout the sale they par- 
aded at intervals through the 
hosiery department, visibly im- 
pressing upon prospective cus- 
tomers the sheerness and fine- 
ness of the product. To convert 
this interest into immediate sales 
a reduction in the regular price 
was put into effect, making it 
possible for the purchaser to 
save enough on each pair to 
warrant purchase on the spot. 
Display Manager M. F. Her- 
shey, who handled both window 
and show features, was highly 
pleased with the outcome. 

An inexpensive window 
with strong buying appeal went 
into the front of the Rosenstock 
Department Store, Petersburg, 
Va., early in the holiday period. 
In arranging it, Advertising and 
Display Manager Charles L. 
Jones took advantage of the 
screening of “Our Dancing 
Daughters” at a local movie 
house and tied up his display 
with the film. A large cut-out 
center panel bearing a likeness 
of Joan Crawford, who had the 
feminine lead in the picture, 
was the principal attraction de- 
vice. Pictures of the actress 
and scenes from the play were 
revealed in photographs dis- 
tributed about the window, 
while festoons of silver foliage 
set off the black background 





THE HOSIERY PARADE—Two 
pretty mannequins in abbreviated 
costumes strolling through the 
hosiery department and the well- 
filled window brought wonderful 
returns to the Stewart Dry Goods 
Company. M. F. Hershey. was in 
charge of details, The third picture 
discloses Charles Jones’ artistic tie- 
up with a local “movie.” 
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hangings. Sprays of holly and clusters of poinsettia 
blossoms added lustre to the effect. 

Inspection of the display reveals a curtain of silver 
lace above the sections of the black hanging and long 
cords of silver dropped from the ceiling to the floor. 
Along the side walls the silver strands were heavy, 
transecting the black coverings at intervals of six inches. 
Black cubes massed in the foreground were outlined 
with silver. Boxes, dealer helps and lithographs were 
used effectively. Light stand drapes of hose appeared 
at intervals, maintaining a perfect balance. High in 
the background were tee stand drapes flanked by clus- 
tered masses in open boxes. Near them, on each side, 
were black cubes against which-hose were silhouetted. 

Olave Ralph, of Roberts Bros., Portland, Ore., who 
won a fourth prize award in the recent “Allen-A Week” 
display contest, decorated a series of windows for the 
event. Of these, the most outstanding was a trim fea- 
turing the illustration used in “Allen-A” dealer helps. 
A painted reproduction in light tones was affixed to a 
dark background hanging alongside of the phrasing, 
“The Demand Today, Allen-A.” Leg forms amount 
stand drapes and on the floor, stacks of cartons, rosettes, 
dealer helps and a specially prepared window card 
noting the “Allen-A” price cut in effect during the 
“week” constituted the chief factors of its composition. 





Women’s Wear the Acme of Display 


(Continued from page 41) 

ager for Meekins, Packard & Wheat, Springfield, 
Mass., comes another impressive illustration of the 
use of color. Simplicity was the keynote of this dis- 
play, which revealed three figures before a back- 
ground screen executed in two tones of gray. Red 
gowns of transparent velvet on figures standing at 
each end of a bench, where sat a figure in an ermine 
cloak, gave a glow of color to the setting that smote 
hard upon the eye of the hurrying passer. 

House dresses do not usually offer the decorator 
many natural assets. While they give the mannequins a 
domestic aspect that has strong appeal, the character 
of their fabrics and the simple lines of their manu- 
facture make dexterous showing a necessity. Over- 
coming all of these handicaps, A. Fredericksen, dis- 
play manager for Kline’s, Kansas City, Mo., has 
achieved notable success with this style of apparel 
through careful treatment of his backgrounds. Sens- 
ing the need for a simple and yet attractive setting 
with the same atmosphere of domesticity which clings 
to the house dress, he fashioned the exterior of a cot- 
tage with a small porch, green gingham curtains hung 
at the windows, green shutters ajar. Beneath an art- 
fully constructed maple tree he showed a pair of 
young matrons, one seated in a comfortable rocker, 
the other standing and observing the vines that fes- 
tooned the cottage wall. Another figure at the extreme 
left stood beside the little porch. In a flash he had 
told his story. Three neighbors gathered in the shady 
back yard were idling a few moments of the after- 
noon. Their light, comfortable garb was admirably 
adapted to the sultry heat of late summer. Passers 
grasped his plot, approved his logic, and accepted his 
suggestion. Sales started with a flash. 
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=<for the Modern 
Display Effect 












c... ELL’S great strength and 
remarkable lightness offer important ad- 
vantages to the merchandise displayman. 
Advantages that enable him to express his 
ideas accurately—to produce unlimited 
varieties of backgrounds, signs, cut-outs, 
pilasters, relief and perforated designs, 
ceiling and floor effects. 


A superior material for Cutawl work. A 
perfect base for paint, enamel, calcimine, 
or any of the modern plastic finishes. 


Your nearest lumber dealer will tell you 
the full story. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


190 N. State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Yeager First in Neckwear Contest 


Dallas Displayman Takes Top Prize in Autumn Neckwear Week Win- 


ning Over Noted “Money Trimmers 


UTUMN Neckwear Week proved the source 
of welcome Christmas presents to a score of 
men’s wear displaymen when distribution of 
the prize money appropriated for the event 

by the Associated Men’s Neckwear Industries was 
made late in December. 

This was their reward for the initiative and re- 
sourcefulness that they had exhibited in windows in- 
stalled during the week of October 6-13. Their task it 
was ta,infuse the public with the spirit of autumn and 
the desire to harmonize its neckwear with the color- 
ful period. In company with many other aspirants 
for the prizes, they engaged in a promotional cam- 
paign that served the interest of their employers and 
the sponsors of the contest with equal fidelity. 


—‘‘Bob” Hanson Is Second 


W. W. Yeager, once a Bloomington (Ill.) deco- 
rator and now display manager for the E. M. Kahn 
Company, of Dallas, Texas, heads the list because of 
the simplicity and directness of his trim. Decorative 
and yet free from fanciful fabrications into flowers 
and foliage, spokes, angles and similar media of the 
profession, his window presented ties in a fitting and 
appealing fashion. As a token of merit of the first 
order the judges conferred upon him the first prize of 
$250.00. 

“Bob” Hanson, long a “money” trimmer, again 
broke into the prize column, scoring just behind Yea- 
ger. The Californian has a rare faculty for choice of 
distinctive display accessories and demonstrated his 
capacity afresh with a series of modernist screens to 





SIX SUCCESSFUL ENTRIES—Top left, W. W. Yeager’s grand prize winner; top right, Hanson’s winner of 

second prize; left center, Clement Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans’, Buffalo; right center, C. W. Ahlroth, May Company, 

Los Angeles; lower left, M. H. Luber, Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; lower right, M. R. McDonnell, Peter 
sen-Harned-Yon Maur Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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which choice specimens of neckwear were attached. 
For his pains he received a prize of $150, bringing 
another distinction to the display department of the 
Nelson-Moore Company, of San Diego. 

In the list of third and fourth prize awards the 
names of some of the foremost trimmers of the 
country stand out. The first group, consisting of 
men given prizes of fifty dollars each, embraces: Carl 
W. Ahlroth, of the May Company, Los Angeles; Ray- 








A Winner Designed by R. T. Baer, Mack Clothing Co., 
Marshfield, Wis. 


mand T. Baer, Mack Clothing Company, Marshfield, 
Wis.; Max S. Berck, Frankel’s, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; M. H. Luber, The Killian Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and M. R. McDonnell, Petersen-Harned- 
Von Maur Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

Winners of $25 prizes run a close parallel in skill and 


reputation with the $50 class. Headed by R. F. Bates, whose 
Euclid Avenue windows have won rich praise for the B. R. 





Max Berck, of Frankel’s, Des Moines, Got $50 With This One 


Baker Company’s Cleveland unit, they ‘include: H. L. Brau- 
dis, Rothschild’s B. & M., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Karl 
Eseman, Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore.; Vernon P. 
Estes, Kewanee Dry Goods Co., Kewanee IIl.; H. F. Hafen- 
brack, Nopper & Salm, 404 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio; 
Walter LaBerge, Campen’s, Eau Claire, Wis.; John G. 
McGurk, John Forbes & Son, Homestead, Pa.; Otis Malcolm, 
Krystall’s, 36 W. Main Street, Alhambra, Calif.; H. H. 
Riegel, The Wolff & Marx Company, San Antonio, Texas; 
A. Roeder, The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Max 
Safir, The Smith-Kasson Co., Fifth and Race Streets, Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio, and Maynard W.- Shelby, Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney Co., Tenth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Modern Display ,; 
Fixtures and Stands Ja 


Designed and 
Manufactured by 


HERMAN TAUTZ COMPANY 























689—14th St. Milwaukee, Wis. | 
WINDOW FABRICS 
That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples, 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
wl Chicago Branch: 6 E, Lake Street =| 











Will You Help Preach the | 
Gospel of Window Display? 





It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- | 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 

This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Visualize Your Communal Values 


Windows That Show Reliance of Prominent Merchants and 
Manufacturers on Utility Service Educate Your Public 


By STUART BRATESMAN-- 
Display Manager, Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 


DUCATIONAL windows should be an im- 
portant factor in the modern utility com- 
pany’s display program, for only through in- 
struction and suggestion can the utility bring 

to the attention of its public the vast possibilities for 
extension of service to purposes for which it has not 
previously been used. 

Displays dealing with the benefits of gas service and 
the promotion of good will come under this heading. 
This type of display tends to break the monotony of 
appliance windows and at the same time informs the 
passer of something he or she probably never knew 
before viewing it. 

Take the subject of industrial gas consumption, for 
instance. How many people are really aware of the 
vastness of this field? Here is a branch of activity in 
which there is no end of material for the displayman. 
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It is a very simple matter for him to consult his com- 
pany’s industrial department and learn of the various 
industrial consumers in his city or town. 

When a factory or commercial organization is made 
the subject of a display, bringing out the reliance which 
it places upon your company for power, light or heat, 
its executives are responsive. Good will is built up and 
favor for your organization wells up. Incidentally, the 
passers are informed that your product is being used 
by the selected company. 

When the displayman features such nationally known 
names as the Ward Baking Co., the Mayflower Stores 
and the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, he is 
approaching the public with familiar media. A house- 
wife passing a gas company window containing the 
declaration that the “Mayflower Stores Use Gas,” in 
large type, is bound to be interested in why the com- 








When the Housewife Sees That Public Utility Service Is Vital to the Food Concerns That Serve Her, She Realizes More Fully 
the Extent of the Utility’s Contribution to the Community 
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pany where she buys her food should be featured in 
the windows. Educational windows have a definite 
place in the modern gas corporation’s displays. 

These cold winter mornings work disastrous results 
upon the family auto unless “father” is prepared for 
their coming. How many precious moments are sacri- 
ficed in getting the “old bus” into action? Well, how 
many motorists think of heating their garages? Yet a 
little heat would prevent all this waste of time and 
energy. Again we have an opportunity for educational 
display. I took the cue last winter, with a caricature 
of the unhappy “pater familias’ pounding his frosty 





G. B. Haywood’s “House of Light” for New Orleans 
Public Service 


ears while trying to scheme out a plan for getting his 
car heated up. “Don’t let this happen to you,” I ad- 
vised. “Install a gas garage heater.” 

On another occasion I placed a cooking range before 
a plastic surfaced background panel which was flanked 
by two small boards of the same type. Above the stove 
was the banner, “Insulation—What Does It Do?” 
Below the stove was_a pile of mineral wool used in 
insulating its ovens. Part of the oven doors had been 
cut away to reveal how the insulation was placed. 

Why all this bother? Few people realize the im- 
portance of insulation in cooking. Well-insulated ovens 
pick up heat quickly and retain it long after the poorly 
insulated types have exhausted it. By asking the ques- 
tion of the passer, visualizing its importance and ex- 
plaining the principles involved, we are able to spread 
information widely about the value of our stoves. This 
is about as good advertising as one can obtain, for it 
prepares the prospective purchaser in advance with 
knowledge of the requisites of good ranges and informs 
him where to obtain them. Knowing the source of 
supply, he is not likely to go to some other house and 
gamble on the character of his purchase. 





HEN the “Six Shooter” campaign, fostered by the Gen- 

eral Electric Company, reached New Orleans early this 
fall, the New Orleans ‘Public Service, Inc., decided to take 
advantage of the event in a unique way. Under the guidance 
of George B. Haygood, of its commercial department, a dis- 
play, known as the “House Full of Light,” was prepared 
showing a plaza covered with houses illuminated by the light 
that fell from the tiny windows. At the rear of the display 
was a large house, an exact duplicate of the small ones, but 
six times their bulk. 

The curiosity which the public revealed regarding this 
window brought the results that the advertisers desired. The 
impulse to find out why so many house models were used was 
apparent upon close inspection, The light streaming from the 
windows, coupled with the display cards, told the story, 
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For 
Better 


Perishable 
Display 





Unsightliness and 
loss, the enemies of 
attractive display of 
perishables, may now o 
be eliminated. . , | 

















Heretofore the showing of foods has been a difficult and | 
costly problem because of their perishability. Faithful | 
reproductions solve this problem, as they will last in- | 
definitely without losing their perfection. 


A new patented process enables us to create these exact 
reproductions of perishable products, which have the | 
| same size, shape, color, grain and texture of the orig- | 
| inals. They do not lose their excellent appearance by 
sagging, melting, or decay, as they will withstand a 
| temperature of 140 degrees. Write for further informa- 
| tion and interesting Display-Helps booklet. 


Plastic Advertising Displays 
Also Made to Specifications. 


REPRODUCTIONS CO. 


311-315 Center Street 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











Coming to NEW YORK? 


Everything NEW 


but its convenient location! 


From lobby to roof, the well-known McAlpin is now a 
NEW hotel—completely modernized—providing the finest 
accommodations in New York. 

NEW, comfortable, modern furniture. 

NEW, luxurious carpets throughout— 

NEW, beautiful decorations—selected with the same care 
and thought you would exercise in furnishing your 
own home. Bed reading lamps in every room. 

NEW, high speed, self-leveling elevators that whisk you 
quickly and safely to any one of the 24 floors of 
the McAlpin. 

A NEW type of courteous service ranging from quietly 
slipping the morning newspaper under your door 

_ to the iron-clad guarantee of the new management 
to completely satisfy every guest! 


FRANK M. DUGGAN 
President and Managing Director 


new rates! 
from $$3-50 per day 


McAlpin Rates NEVER VARY—in each room 
is plainly posted the RATE FOR THAT ROOM 


HOTEL MALPIN 


ONE BLOCK from PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 
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Styles Favored by the Hat Trimmers 


Harold Engert Compares Modes of Many Lands With Creations 
Favored in United States—Minear and Braudis Turn to Geometry 


HAT they are wearing around the world” 
might have been the theme of a hat window 
seen recently at Woods & Taylor, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. All the romance of manufac- 

ture to cope with the preferences of a world-wide cus- 
tom was exemplified. There were hats of many types 
and many colors. There were American hats fitting 
in with the style vogues now favored in the United 
States, the wide sombreros of Mexico, the white cow- 
puncher mode favored by Tom Mix, and the big- 
crowned, narrow-brimmed headgear of the Australian 
interior. 

The wide-brimmed and small-crowned hat of the 
Argentina pampas was there close beside the round, 
shallow crown and wide curling brimmed mode of 
the Venezuelans, the big fedora of Colombia, and the 
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little black, rfarrow-brimmed hat of the Bolivian 
highlands. Another black type favored in Central 
America, the skull-cap of the Orient, the fez of Mos- 
lem lands, and the deep-crowned, medium-brimmed 
affairs of the East African planters were also on view. 

All of these were gathered in the central group of 
a series of three units made up entirely of Stetson 
hats. In the end units prevailing modes in the United 
States were skillfully shown on plateaus surmounted 
with wooden stands and elaborated with sprays of fall 
foliage. 

The central unit, likewise raised upon a plateau, 
commanded the attention of the passer through a large 
banner at the top of the background. This bore a cir- 
cular map of the world and a foot caption declaring that 
Stetson hats were “worn throughout the world.” 

Harold E. Engert, the de- 
signer, used Vanity Fair dealer 
help cards in all the units and 
prepared special window cards 
for each section. For acces- 
sories a few gloves and mufflers 
were used. He asserts that the 
display proved successful in ob- 
taing public interest and that a 
large sales increase paralleled 
its showing. 

R. A. Minear, who made a 
reputation as a men’s wear 
trimmer at the Butcher-Rob- 
erts Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
winning a number of display 
prizes, has launched a cam- 
paign to gain national atten- 
tion for the windows of his 
new employers, the George H. 
Wright Co., Huntington, West 
Virginia. One of the hat win- 
dows that he has installed since 
going there shows that he is 
altering his style by substituting 
the angular layouts of modern- 
ism for the conventional pyra- 
mid which he once favored. In 
this trim a small group of snap 
and curl brims is arranged in 
triangular form, two outer units 





FROM FEZ TO FEDORA—When 
Harold Engert showed modes of the 
world in contrast to American 
styles, patrons of Woods & Taylor, 
Knoxville, saw a multitude of 
strange hats; R. A. Minear, of 
Wright’s, Huntington, W. Va., and 
Harold Braudis, Rothschild’s, Okla- 
homa City, meanwhile were demon- 
strating the strength of geometrical 
arrangements. 
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showing right-angled apexes opposed to each other. 
These consisted of snap brims and enclosed a center 
unit of curl. brims placed in a semi-circular formation. 
The accessories were limited to gloves, canes, and 
mufflers and a few smoking novelties. The floor was 
bare save for a throw rug underneath the center unit. 

Hats were given a conspicuous place in the fall 
opening displays of the Rothschild Company, of Okla- 
homa City. Display Manager Harold L. Braudis made 
his principal hat trim a purely merchandise affair. A 
the decorative. On one side was an ensemble of 
the decoratives. On one side was an ensemble of 
men’s wear before a wrought iron piece. Close beside 
it was a group of four hats arranged in the form of 
a diamond, while just beyond the decorative- vase was 
a group of six drawn up in a diamond. A few hats 
on the floor, a couple of floral bouquets, gloves, shoes, 
and canes constituted the accessories. 





What About Your Color Schemes 


(Continued from page 55) 


the same color next to it. The mounted panel is in corn 
with brown lettering. There is a gold spot behind the 
letter “T.” The border is white, while the squares 
coming from behind in each corner are orange. 

“Why Not?” This is a Persian orange card with a 
black panel edged with the darkest possible gray and 
lettered with greenish cream. The question mark is 
white outlined with red-orange. The lettering at the 
bottom is blue-black. 


“Sale.” The panel is white edged with light green 
and lettered with black. This is mounted on a buff 
board with two wide rules of light green and a narrow 
line of gold on each side. The star is red-orange with 
a loose line of light green around it. “Star Values’’ is 
black. 

“Frocks.” In this card-the coloring is in the decora- 
tions, with all of the lettering in black. The card is 
midnight blue. The mounted panel is seafoam green 
with an inset border of gold. The wide curved bands 
above and below the panel are lavender. The curved 
lines above and below this are light magenta, as are the 
irregular lines across the card. 

“Five Dollars Down.” This is a buff panel mounted 
on a maroon background, which is edged with vermilion. 
The display lettering is in red with a loose outline of 
white. The rest of the lettering is black. The circle 
and border have an inside line of gold and an outside 
line of light turquoise blue. The ribbon running behind 
the circle is orange with a fine line of gold on each side. 

“If.” The background is a bright red card with 
heavy brush strokes of black. “If” is lettered with 
dark blue, while the small lettering is black on a coral 
mount. This is edged with cream and a fine inset 
border of red-orange. 

“Shoes.” A purple card with the dark panel painted 
on with black. On each side is a bar of lavender with 
touches of cream. The circle is a shell rose mount 
edged with gold and lettered with blue-black. The 
price is in very light blue. - 

(Continued on page 67) 
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You Want the Latest 


DAMASKS MODERNE 


also monk’s cloth, metallics, plushes, suede cloth—grays, tans, 
blues—that will make an attractive Futuristic Window. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


HYDOL PLUSH MFG. COMANY 


36 East 21st Street New York City 





























Orders - Inquiries 


A Can be 
Sestias:! 
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PoLkK’s’REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 



























@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


For Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 


The Brischograph is a projection lantern 15x 10x9 inches, made of 
polished iron. Will enlarge newspaper, magazine, photos or sketches 
of 7x7 inches up to billboard size. Reproduces colored pictures. in 
their colors. It’s easy to make life size posters, cut outs and back 
ground panels. Simply place picture, switch on lights, focus to size 
wanted and draw with pencil pen or brush direct. Find out what 
similar lanterns cost. ‘The Brischograph sells for only $25.00 BE- 
CAUSE, YOU BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. Comes complete 
with switch cord and plug EXCEPT LAMPS. Two 150-watt lamps 
are sufficient for ordinary work. Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
92 E. LAKEVIEW AVE. COLUMBUS, O. 























New Mirror Tin Table 


Marvelously beautiful, wonderfully effective, six “jiffy” 
changes—Shoes, Jewelry, Drugs, etc. Deferred pay- 
ments, rent trial, cash discount. Be first—Write Today. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

















LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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Toiletry Appeal Largely In Setting 


Backgrounds Should Be Made to Exert an Urge Upon Viewers 
by Suggestion of Purpose or Benefits of Use 


ETTINGS are the life blood of toilet goods In the large’ department store window, this fact 
displays. Like jewelry, the small items of has been demonstrated so often that few displaymen 
this line are too diminutive to beckon the will attempt to offer perfumes or cosmetics except 
public unless provided with the benefits of under these conditions. As a result, the occasional 
drapings, hangings, plaques, panels, or decorative de- presentations of these wares are usually made glamor- 
vices calculated to win attention by their bulk or ous by introduction of colorful set pieces. So inclined 
brightness. are windowmen to this practice that toilet windows are 








among the most colorful of the 
year. 

But acceptance of this rule 
has not carried with it a full 
understanding of the mode of 
presentation best fitted for pro- 
motion of the subject-matter. 
It is comparatively easy to find 
pretty decoratives to use with 
them ; it is quite another matter 
to make these decoratives bring 
out and emphasize their values 
and quality. 

All are intimates of femi- 
nine’ beauty bringing to the 
seeker of greater attractiveness 
the benign offices of their con- 
stituents. Collectively, they are 
the rainbow of hope at whose 
end rests the treasure of per- 
fection. Their urge is the lure 
of idyllic womanhood. That 
lure should be the appeal by 
which their sale is effected. 

M. F. Hershey, display man- 
ager for the Stewart Dry Goods 
Co., Louisville, Ky., caught the 
idea in a big and forceful dis- 
play of Ogilvie hair prepara- 
tions shown recently. Modern- 
istic blocks and cubes, wrought 
iron fixtures and colorful car- 
pets entered into the charm of 
its composition, but the vital 
factor was a tapestry hung in 
the background. Its modern- 





EXPRESSING THE APPEAL.— 
Lithe womanhood is depicted in the 
tapestry which M. F. Hershey 
shows in the center of his back- 
ground. Thus, he carries to the 
viewer the suggestion that beauty 
and symmetry are _ obtainable 
through the featured wares. Ed- 
ward Fraser plays for Valentine 
gift sales with a holiday decora- 
tion for his perfumery trim. A. 
Roeder exploits the modernist figure 
surrounded with the trappings of 
modernism as a bid to buyers of 
quality goods. 
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istic rendering of a classic theme involving two lithe 
Grecian maids in a field of florid sprays and exotic 
blossoms bespoke the appeal of perfect womanhood. 
It was a fitting accompaniment of the window’s in- 
vitation to a departmental demonstration. 

Edward Fraser, of the Union Store, Columbus, 
Ohio, made February of last year a productive period 
for toiletries by tying a display with the approach of 
Valentine Day and timing it to coincide with the ar- 
rival of a demonstrator. A red, velvet hanging, a cut- 
out heart motif, a spray of silver foliage, and a few 
wrought iron fixtures supplemented the block dis- 
players which occupied the center. Fraser introduced 
enough perfumes and fancy cabinets to insure con- 
cord with his Valentine gift plea. 

An ultra-modernistic toilet trim at Block’s, In- 
dianapalis, showed a serried array of perfumes, cos- 
metics and atomizers. They were disported on cylin- 
drical displayers arranged in pyramid style before a 
background whose fabric surface was partitioned by 
broad horizontal bars of metal. Flasks and jars were 
strewn thickly along the right and left foreground, 
while an all-metal mannequin, draped in a beautiful 
Spanish shawl and totally without facial lines, occu- 
pied the center of the stage. Her grotesque appear- 
ance could in no way be proved an urge toward the 
purchase of displayed wares, but her novel appearance 
stopped the passers. 





Representing National Advertiser 
(Continued from page 38) 


The national advertisers will soon realize the im- 
portance of supporting one well-organized display 
service in each large “key” city. Just as soon as this 
is realized the advertiser will receive proper and full- 
time showing of his displays. This will eliminate 
the cheap and incompetent service, also the advertiser 
who pays for windows with merchandise. Further- 
more, it will give the dealer what he wants, namely, 
a reliable service that will take care of his window 
exclusively. The dealer is by no means satisfied to 
let every “Tom, Dick and Harry” in his windows; 
neither has he time to keep records of bookings made 
by several services. One competent, reliable service 
could do it all. 

The staff of trimmers maintained by a display 
service must be strongly bound together. We hold 
meetings regularly once a week with our men. Dur- 
ing these round-table discussions ideas are unfolded 
and exchanged, and experiences in the field are re- 
lated. Our men are taught to be courteous to dealers 
at all times, to keep their booking appointments 
promptly, and, if the dealer happens to “slip up” and 
forget about the appointment, to kindly ask for his 
cooperation the next time around. They are informed 
of the importance of leaving the dealer’s store in a 
sanitary condition, to clean up all scraps of paper 
rubbish, and, before the receipt is signed by the dealer, 
the trimmer is instructed to kindly ask him to look 
at the window. If it meets with his approval, we can 
always come back. 

“It’s a good, old fight; but when you love the 
work, it sure is sweet.” 
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Worliad 


SOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


Service 


Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 
ested. If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. If we do not have 
the information you want on file, we'll find out for 
you. Avail yourself of our incomparable service 
facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 


OJ Air Brushes 

(J Animated Signs 

() Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

C) Artificial Flowers 

OJ Artificial Snow 

L) Art Screens 

CJ Art Studies 

C] Backgrounds 

CL) Background Coverings 

C1) Books on Cardwriting 

CL) Books on Display 

C] Books on Draping 

C1] Booths and Floats 

C] Brushes and Pens 

CL] Cabinets—Revolving 

(1) Card & Mat Board 

C] Cardwriters’ Materials 

(] Cash Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

() Color Lighting 

CL) Counters and Shelving 

(1) Crepe Papers 

[] Cutting Machines 

C1) Decorative Papers 

(1) Decalcomania 

(1) Display Furniture 

C] Display Forms 

(] Display Racks 

() Dividers—Show 
Window 

(J Drawings and 
Paintings 

O] Drawing Boards 

(1) Exhibit Displays 

CL] Fabrics and Trimmings 

(1) Fixtures 

(] Flags and Banners 

(1) Hammers—Window 

(] Lamp Coloring 

0) Lighting—Equipment 

CL) Lithographed Displays 

(1) Natural Foliage 


C) Pageants and Exhibits 

() Plaques (Window) 

(] Papier Mache 
Specialties 

CJ Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

(1) Plushes and Velours 

() Price Cards—Tickets 

(1) Price Ticket Holders 

[] Reflectors 

0 Revolving Display 
Tables 

0 Screens (Background) 

CL] Socks—Window 

(1) Show Cards 

|] Show Card Schools 

_] Show Card Service 

CL) Show Card Supplies 

(1) Show Cases 

_] Show Case Lighting 

(] Signs—Card Holders 

[] Signs—Brass—Bronze 

1) Signs—Electric 

L) Signs—Wood Letter 

C) Stencil Outfits 

(] Stock Posters 

C_) Store Designing 

1) Store Fronts 

L) Time Switches 

[] Valances 

[] Wall Board 

1) Wax Forms—Figures 

[] Wickerware 
Specialties 

(1 Window Displays 

(0 Window Display 
Service 

C1) Window Drapes 

CL) Window Lighting 

[.] Window Shades 

[] Window Trimming 
Schools 

(1) Wood Carvings 


CC] Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
C] De You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
C] Do You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 


Name of Firm. _-_--.------- 


The DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Left, the Manner in Which O. C. McLeod Invests Hardman-Peck Pianos with Modernistic Richness; Right, How Paul Ham- 
lin Shows a Bevy of Rugs in a Single Display at Oransky’s, Des Moines 


Wins Over Department Store Rivals 


Springfield (Mass.) Furniture Displayman Shows What His Branch 
of the Craft Can Do by Winning Stiff Eastern Contest 


APTURE of first prize in the display contest 

conducted by the Eastern States Exposition 

at Springfield, Mass., in September, was a 

signal triumph for Lew Quinto, display man- 

ager for the Adaskin Furniture Company, of Spring- 

field. The city’s department stores boast many excel- 

lent windowmen, and several have won national renown. 

That a furniture store should carry off the chief award, 

despite the competition, speaks highly for its display 
mentor. 

Quinto keenly appreciates the tribute. “It is some- 
what of an honor to me, as a representative of a purely 
furniture concern,” he declares, “for I found it difficult 
to secure the necessary items so easily obtained in a 
department store.” 

More than half of his window was given to a depic- 
tion of the race track at the exposition. Before the 
painting that presented the track and stands were a 
hurdle, hedges, ferns, saddles, polo clubs, crops, whips 





and harness tastefully blended into a portrayal of a 
portion of the steeple chase, set off by a grass matting 
and exposition posters. In the right corner was a tiny 
card reading, “Before.” 

The remainder of the window housed a den in a 
‘sportsman’s home,” with a card carrying the significant 
caption, “After.” Overstuffed chairs and ottomans 
were outstanding in their prominence. A decorated 
coffee table, book racks, a smoking stand, a bridge lamp 
and rugs were its chief features. But this domestic 
scene was expected not to mereiy point the way to 
correct and luxurious furnishing of a man’s room, but 
to proclaim the set as a sportsman’s room 

To insure this accomplishment, Quinto placed a pair 
of silver loving cups on the mantel, draped horse show 
ribbons over its edge and brought in two ginger ale 
bottles, which were carelessly thrown on the floor. 
Over the fireplace was a poster bearing the words, 
“Eastern States Exposition.” ‘This was lettered on a 








Quinto’s Scenic Window—The Major Part Shows the Race Track and Racing Equipment; 
the Remainder Stresses the Comfort of a Cozy Den After the Race 
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block cut from a Gold Seal Congoleum and illuminated 
from the rear. 

There were forty entrants in the contest, embracing 
the majority of the Springfield stores. As a sequence, 
Quinto’s triumph is an open challenge to the furniture 
houses of the country. It proclaims their capacity to 
measure swords on even terms, if they choose, with the 
leaders of department store display. 

Pianos are seen in windows so rarely, and then 
usually in such awkward fashion, that it is valuable to 
note the methods used by O. C. MacLeod in creating 
artistic settings for Hardman, Peck & Co., New York 
City. MacLeod’s service involves not only placement of 
the pianos, but preparation of the settings in which they 
appear. At his Twenty-sixth Street studios he designs 
and manufacturers the special fixtures and drapes requi- 
site to these trims. 

A display which went into the windows on Octo- 
ber 1 involved a color scheme of five shades of tan. 
French duvetyne was employed in covering the wall 
panels and ceilings, the latter being clothed in ivory. 
The floor was carpeted with twelve-inch blocks of brown 
enamel. In the center of the background the panels 
had been shaped to admit an inverted triangle, upon 
the mesh of which were fastened long metal tubes 
dipped in gold paint. On the panels flanking the col- 
umned portal in the background were wall lights in 
sheathings of white and gold. Overhead a modernistic 
lamp with a frosted glass shade made in the MacLeod 
studios cast a soft radiance upon the scene. 

Display of twelve rugs in a single window is a 
coveted achievement, but this is what Paul Hamlin did 
during the fall opening at Oransky’s, Des Moines, Ia. 
To be sure, they were all rolled, and ranged in size from 
mere throw rugs to full floor coverings. But enough 
of each pattern was visible to convey an idea of its 
appearance to the viewer. By arranging the rolls so 
that they resembled the pipes of an organ Hamlin ob- 
tained a modernistic effect. While this style of display 
takes from floor coverings much of the burden that they 
ordinarily impose on the windowman, the compact 
formation forces upon him the necessity for impro- 
vising a means of filling up a gaping void in the center 
of the foreground. Hamlin met this issue by placing a 
large plaster urn here and filling it with leafy sprays 
and fall flowers. 


What About Your Color Schemes? 


(Continued from page 63) 





“Beauty.” Here we have a coral panel mounted on a 
dark mottled blue background. The panel has a border 
of red-orange, while. the background is edged with 
medium blue. “Beauty” and “Metrodyne” are lettered 
with maroon. Small lettering is in black with an ex- 
clamation mark in white. 

“Smart Shoe Styles.” This is a black card. Leav- 
ing the panel black by painting the outside with three 
shades of gray, we execute the capital “S” in red- 
orange, with the rest of these words in greenish cream. 
The small lettering at the bottom is in very light, bright 
green. The irregular inset border of the panel is 
lavender. 
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A recent juniors’ display 
at Sisson’s, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Edward O’Don- 
nell, the display manager, 
used a group of French 
mannequins before a cur- 
tain of red velour and a 
modernistic set piece of 
black and silver. 








Chicago Monthly Display Review 
(Continued from page 25) 


of Sun Tan” on the first page, and on the second copy 
bearing on featured costumes and apparel. The other 
Stevens windows were devoted to the clearance sale of 
winter merchandise. 


UT two of Mandel Brothers’ State Street windows 
featured southern costumes. One of these repre- 
sented a very “ritzy” pair of beach ensembles for 
women consisting of ankle-length trousers in solid 
green and a mannish type of coat in a green and brown 
mixed pattern. The trousers were full cut—‘skirty,” 
one might say. Distinctly different from current models 
because they conceal rather than reveal, they “probably 
ably won’t be very popular.” 

Three painted panels, fitted into each background, 
bore southern landscapes with palm trees, etc. Other 
windows displayed piece goods from Mandel’s ‘106th 
Semi-Annual Sale of Remnants.” 


HREE panel screens in tan with spring decorations 
in contrasting colors were seen in six Carson-Pirie- 
Scott windows of women’s and misses’ styles “For the 
Land of the Sun Tan.” Small tan cards lettered in 
dark green, with heavy beveled edges in green, har- 


monized. Though the three-wing screen is an old and 
common form of piece-de-resistance in window display, 
those used in these windows had the characteristic 
quality of freshness, looked new, and were decidedly 
appropriate in giving the desired effect to the series of 
windows in which they were used. 


He Boston Store is in the midst of their “January 
Sales,” which promises from every window card to 
be “a month of surprising events.” Most of the win- 
dows are neatly trimmed with sale merchandise. One 
very notable event of sheets, sheetings, pillow cases and 
casing calls up memories of “old times” when truck 
loads of goods in the bolt were displayed in the win- 
dows from the front floor to the rear ceiling. But this 
has been a regular event at this time of the year for 
these many years. It must get attention and results, or 
Mr. McCormick would not continue it. 


HE Fair Co.’s windows are exceptionally well 

trimmed with attractive selections of merchandise, 
arranged with due regard to color ensembles. Acces- 
sories are carefully matched with major items, and the 
effect of the entire front, as well as each individual 
window trim, is highly complimentary to the “January 
Sale” window cards and the sale itself. Comparatively 
inexpensive dresses looked to’ be worth very much 











In winning first prize in the October, 1928, Na- 
tional Allen-A Week Window Display Contest, 
B. J. McShane showed a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of display advertising and a remark- 
able technique. Judged on four qualities—(1) 
attention value; (2) prominent display of name 
and product; (3) appeal, and (4) sales suggestion 
—McShanes’s window was selected from the 
many excellent Allen-A hosiery displays sub- 
mitted as the one most worthy of first place. Mc- 
Shane has a brilliant future ahead of him in the 
display field. He is display manager for Mayer 
Bros., of Lincoln, Neb. His prize winning display 
appears at the left. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Six Norton St. A 


complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 418 Cypress 
St. Don’t oerlook the south, Mr. Advertiser. 








CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mer. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of nationa ladvertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 








DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Window Display Service, 438 E. Wood- 
bridge St. R. V. Wayne, President and Manager. Whether it’s fall. 
winter, spring or summer, we’re ready for you. <A background of 
years of service and a list of national advertiser clients that will sur- 
prise ‘you. Write for circular on Wayne Clock System. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Cadillac Window Display Service, 2429 Fifth 
St., Cor. Vernor Highway, West. T. D. Giles, Mgr. A responsible 
service that insures quality installations and prompt execution. 








LITTLE ROCK. ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service, Office 170 Belair 
Place, Warehouse 431 Wisconsin Ave. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Co. L. T. LaCass, presi- 
dent and general manager. If in need, sure, in deed. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 333 Fourth St. Ed- 
ward J. Stefan, General Manager. Write for our portfolio on Sales 
Analysis & Merchandising “through window advertising.” 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O-Display Inc., 2201, 
W. Third St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Mees Display Service, 117 Main St. A well 
established service covering Oshkosh and surrounding territory. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Manager and Director. A unique display service 
for national advertisers covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Write for a list of satisfied clients. 

















PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L M.. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The Window Display Service, 403 E. 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, Manager. A really dependable 
service affiliated with the Drug Buyers’ Clubs. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Hills Bldg. A 


complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





TOLEDO, OHIO—Toledo Window Display Service, 332 Summit St. 
George Shanks, Representative. Whether it’s fall, winter spring or 
summer, we’re ready for you. A background of years of service and 
a list of national advertiser ¢lients that will surprise you. Write for 
circular on Wayne Clock System. 





UTICA, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising. Two Lafayette St. 
A complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





WATERLOO, IOWA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





more than the price asked because of the fact that the 
displays, arranged as they were, made the most of each 
item displayed. 

There was; for instance, a window of red cloth coats 
with black and other fur trims. Accessories of black 
beaver hats, black bags, black suede slippers and a fancy 
red silk muffler scarf relieved the monotony of the five 
coats. 

Another window displayed three fur coats at $287 
each. The window card called special attention to the 
Fair’s “Deferred Payment Plan.” Next in line was a 
solid window of “Snap Gaiters” at $1.59 a pair, with 
two units of light shades of silk hosiery, the latter serv- 
ing to relieve the display,.and, perhaps, to carry the 
subtle suggestion that women could wear light silk hose 
in slushy weather if the gaiters were worn for protec- 
tion. Another striking display was that of a full win- 
dow of lingerie consisting of various items all in the 
same shade of pink. One could not help but notice 
these various windows from across the street, because 
of the distinctive color effects 4s compared to the aver- 
age window of miscellaneous colors, which is seldom 
distinct and rarely attractive from such a distance. 
There is much to the window, or series of them, that 
is not only attractive to passersby on the sidewalk, but 
that can pull people from across the street, or pull them 


out of passing street cars. That type of display in- 
creases the value of the store windows per se and 
widens their radii at the same time. Incidentally, every 
person you'll ask about it will tell you that they like that 
sort of a window. 


T The Hub E. H. Leaker is using one of the clever- 

est mechanical mannequins the writer has ever ob- 
served. The figure came from Paris recently and is a 
replica of the average colored bell-hop. Dressed in 
a brilliant red uniform and cap and posed in a natural 
attitude, this little figure nods its head up and down, 
turns from side to side, rolls its eyes, raises its eye- 
brows and moves the lips as in quick speech. All this 
is done in a perfectly natural and life-like manner while 
holding a book in one hand. With the other he reaches 
into the book, picks up a card, raises it, holds it still 
long enough to be read, and then returns it to the book. 
At this point he smiles, bows, “talks” and then reaches 
for another card, which carries a different wording from 
the first. So it goes until ten different cards have been 
brought to the attention of the audience. This figure 
has been used in the Hub windows for the past ten 
days, and it never grows tiresome. By changing the 
copy on the cards the figure can be used for any num- 
ber of different events. 
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~ N answer to the question, “Of 

what is your city most proud?” 

the true Philadelphian almost in- 

variably begins, “Liberty Bell, 

Independence Hall, the John Wanamaker 

Store decorations ....” Indeed, the in- 

terest shown in the Wanamaker displays 

br the artist, the tlayman, the merchant and 
the patron is well-nigh traditional. 

“Havg you seen Wanamaker’s Chestnut 


Street windows this week?” . .. “Let’s go 
again to view the Wanamaker Easter deco- 
rations.’ ... “I can scarcely wait for next 
year’s Christmas tableaux.” . . . Remarks 


like these are heard every day: Students 
from the art schools constantly ask per- 
mission to sketch the decorative details; 
merchants send their displaymen to study 
the window and floor presentations ; visitors 
to this city are taken by their resident 
friends as a matter-of-course to view what- 
ever decorations are then prevailing 

It is difficult to believe that one man 
provides the inspiration and controls the 
mechanism of the staff which is responsible 
for the famous Wanamaker displays and 
decorations. But that one man is Howard 
L. Kratz—and there ‘is the answer. 

Mr. Kratz, chief of the Administration 
of Arts and Decoration, has'a credo con- 
sisting of one word—“perfection.” In line, 
in color, in character, in content, in authenticity—whatever 
display one views in the Philadelphia Wanamaker windows 
or on the floors is an expression in perfection. It is not the 
uncertain result of incomplete experiment or of mere guess- 
work. It is correct in the minutest detail. 

Mr. Kratzs business career for the past thirty-four years 
has been identified solely with the firm of John Wanamaker 
in Philadelphia. In the decorating department he began as 
office boy. His natural capabilities and his absorption in his 
duties soon advanced him to the role of junior decorator. It 
was not long before the young man’s successful completion 
of his assignments brought him to the notice of the beloved 
John Wanamaker and his distinguished son, Rodman. Ever 
on the alert for the enterprising element in the firm, the 
founder and his son watched Mr. Kratz’s progress with in- 
terest, conferring often with his superior as to the displayed 
and latent possibilities in the young man’s character. Rod- 
man Wanamaker, especially, gave particular attention to the 
advance of the young decorator. 

At the time of John Wanamaker’s demise, Mr. Kratz had 
attained the position of chief of the Administration of Arts 
and Decoration, conferring and working with Rodman Wana- 
maker, whose standing as a respected patron in the world of 
arts and letters is too well known to require lengthy com- 
ment. And Mr. Kratz was an able pupil who, on the pass- 
ing of his beloved preceptor, is endeavoring to carry on with 
the Wanamaker tradition as his friend and patron would 
have desired. 


Thus, step by step through the years, Mr. Kratz grew with 
the store and with the Administration of Arts and Deco- 
ration. and now the administration is growing with him. 
With the characteristic yet tantalizing modesty of the truly 





: The biograhical sketch of Mr. Kratz is the forty-ninth of a series now 
in process of publication. 





HOWARD L. KRATZ 
John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


successful self-made man, Mr. Kratz speaks 
reluctantly of his interesting career. It 
was while dining with one who had been 
associated with Mr. Kratz in the days when 
both were young staff decorators and who 
is now display manager himself for a well- 
known Philadelphia concern, that the writer 
received an interesting view of Mr. Kratz’s 
early days. 

“Then, as now, he was a tenacious, hard- 
working student,” said Mr. H “ro 
give Howard an assignment meant that he 
would first study the subject abstractedly, 
then visualize the plan, then execute the 
whole with the energy and care that put 
every garland of flowers ‘in its proper place, 
that gave every drape its proper fold, that 
presented a picture of amazing fidelity to 
detail that was correct display at that time. 
He read assiduously what was instructive 
in the fields of decorative and applied arts. 
He devoted much of his leisure moments 
to experimenting with the unused fixtures 
in the stock room . is 

Today, Mr. Kratz is custodian of the 
great wealth of treasure possessed by the 
Wanamaker organization, which is so effec- 
tively employed to give character to the 
fine displays. This wealth includes what is 
parhaps the largest collection of American 
silk flags in existence. Additional flags, 
originals and accurate reproductions, include the Pontiff’s flag, 
the Harding flag, the banners of the royal families, the 
standards of the leaders of the wars, twenty flags of the 
Crusades, the flags of old kings, the complete evolution of 
the flag of the United States, authentic flags of the Napo- 
leonistic period, banners of the European guilds, the French 
Regimental flags, and a colorful collection of Easter and 
Christmas flags, which are the creations of Rodman Wana- 
maker. 

Again, Mr. Kratz is guardian of the many tapestries and 
old paintings that form an integral part of the Wanamaker 
tradition—the galleries of the English, Flemish, Italian, 
French and German old masters; the portrayals of monarchs 
and beauties of the yesteryears; the magnificent canvas, “The 
Conquerors”; the amazing series of religious canvases in the 
Munckasy Galleries; seven exquisite renderings of social life 
in the seventeenth century; two especially fine paintings de- 
picting the Battle of Austerlitz and the Siege of Saragossa; 
several ambitious miniature carved tableaux representing 
personages and scenes in the American and the French revo- 
lutions and in the life of the immortal Jeanne d’Arc. 

And. there are the precious antiques in all forms, the 
Oriental treasures that are so difficult to collect—all these 
in addition to the collection of modern objets d’art. 

It may be well understood that the department of re- 
search is one of the most important factors in the Administra- 
tion of Arts and Decoration. Associated with Mr. Kratz in 
this department are Messrs. Frank Krick and William Aiken, 
under whose supervision the activities of this department 
assure the authenticity of the legendry, the history and the 
pictorial detail in the astonishingly beautiful holy-day spec- 
tacles for which the Philadelphia Wanamaker store is so 
famous. 

As an instance, the 1927 Christmas Grand Court was 
planned with the Gothic period in mind, and it was Mr. 
Kratzs’ wish that medieval flags be used as part of the decors. 
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With the efficient aid of Miss Helen Wimble, post librarian, 
Messrs. Krick and Aiken unearthed a copy of a manuscript 
written by a Franciscan Friar during his journey over the 
globe in the fourteenth century. This document contained 
many quaint descriptions and crude drawings of the flags 
existing in that medieval time, and these were sketched and 
reproduced with such accurate faithfulness that many of 
Philadelphia’s teachers and advanced students enthusiastica!ly 
expressed their appreciation of such excellent research. 


And with modern aspects, the staff is just as painstaking. 
That a particular phase of art leaps into prominence is not 
sufficient reason for the Administration of Arts and Deco- 
ration to exploit that phase in its displays. Thus, when 
cubism and futurism in display made their early appearances 
and spread like wildfire, Mr. Kratz recognized that there was 
not a permanent art in a movement that was seized in its 
crude stages and exploited merely as a fad. He knew that a 
period of real beauty and usefulness lay beyond meaningless 
curves, angles, colors and expressions. And so it was not 
until the achievement of perfection in modern trends that the 
Wanamaker store displays employed the screens, the back- 
grounds, the mannequins, and the fixtures now exhibited. 
Ever receptive to the new idea, the administration will 
encourage but will not exploit the mood that has not achieved 
the stage of permanent beauty and usefulness. 


Those who have occasion to visit the offices of the ad- 
ministration have always expressed their agreeable surprise 
at the unusual cordiality with which they are welcomed. 
Miss Anna Greer, Mr. Kratz’s ever-smiling and charming 
secretary, is always so attentive to one’s wishes; in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Kratz, the visitor may always be certain of the 
sincere personal interest of Walter Ruth, the assistant chief 
who has been with Mr. Kratz for twenty-nine years; the 
many and varied books, pictures, portraits and manuscripts 
displayed in the office never fail to engross one’s attention. 
Here and there one sees small models of Grand Court deco- 


rations, of Christmas tableaux already past and of the one © 


to come—for in most instances miniature models in accurate 
proportion are made of the special feature displays, for the 
more able guidance of the executing artists and carpenters. 


Apropos of the Christmas tableaux, a film was made de- 
picting every phase in the construction on the Grand Court 
and Toy Floor displays for 1927, from the artist’s conception 
with paint and brush, to the concrete completion. It is a 
permanent motion-record of a labor of love and beauty which 
was so much appreciated by the public that it was found 
necessary to keep the holy day decorations until well after 
the winter months had passed. 


And, in the office again, the observer will find many evi- 
dences of the important part played by Mr. Kratz in the 
Art World of this city. Here is a glass case filled with gold 
and bronze medals, parchment testimonials and other valuable 
awards, all expressing appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. Kratz towards the success of civic and artistic enter- 
prises. In such fashion has Mr. Kratz been honored by the 
directors of the great sesquicentennial and the Philadelphia 
Art Week, to mention but two. 

That the Wanamaker displays are of keen interest to the 
people is apparent by the numerous letters received com- 
menting on the windows. Most of these letters are expres- 
sions of pleasure; occasionally a scholar will write to criticise 
what he considers a technical error in the display, and never 
yet has the administration been unable to substantiate its 
correctness in the matter. 

One enthusiast very aptly said to Mr. Kratz, “Your deco- 
rations are such a splendid blend of the deathless old classic 
and the worthwhile modern that the result is almost a fine 
new art in itself.” 





HAMBERGER IN NEW LOCATION 


David Hamberger, manufacturer and distributor of deco- 
rative flowers and display novelties has removed from 122 
Fifth Avenue to 1225 Broadway, New York City. 
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MIRACLE FABRICS CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
Window Trimming Fabrics of the Day 


SILKS RAYONS SATINS 
FAILLES METALINES METAL FABRICS 
RAYON TAFFETAS NOVELTY FABRICS 


WRITE US ON YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS FOR SAMPLES 
Head Office: 79 Madison Ave., New York City 
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MANNEQUIN FIGURES 


Highest Class Workmanship. French Style. 


FELIX MASSO 


449 WEST 38th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Medallion 0762. 
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Left, New Gown Shop at Donenfeld’s, Dayton, Ohio; Right, Lobby and Windows of Walkover Shop, Altoona, Pa. 


HE newly decorated and revamped Donen- 

feld’s, of Dayton, Ohio, has embarked upon 

a career as a high-class gown and cloak shop, 

after completing changes in equipment and 

furnishings yielding the attractive front and interior 
necessary to this pregram. 

One of the features of the refurbished house is the 
new “gown shop,” with a display hall and fitting rooms 
executed in ultra-modern style. Finished in a light 
green with the top border scalloped in silver and black, 
the walls provide it with a restful atmosphere. The 
doorway designs are worked out in several modern- 
istic colors in gay tones, such as red, green, silver and 
black. Floor coverings are of modern designs to match 
surroundings. Three show cases large enough to con- 


tain a mannequin are in silver and black. No merchan- 
dise is shown on the floor. 

The new Walk-Over Boot Shop at Altoona, Pa., 
conducted by Brett-Wayne, Inc., is equipped with shal- 
low arcade windows that give the proprietors great lati- 
tude in display. The backgrounds are in Tiffany and 
the woodwork is done in polychrome. The panels are 


made of Textone, which is also the surface of the’ 


arched arcade ceiling. Pastel colors, admirably blended, 
produce a pleasing effect in its decoration. 

The color scheme of the store interior is yellow and 
blue. All of the chairs are upholstered in blue and the 
fitting stands are in yellow. This provides the glamor 
and attractiveness expected of a house serving an ex- 
clusive clientele, and has met with its approval. 





Reine’ of Best in Store Planning 


New Philadelphia Store Combines Ideas Drawn From 
Study of Leading Retail Houses of America 


PPROXIMATELY 50,000 persons visited the Blum store 
on its opening day in its new building, at the southwest 
corner of Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mayor Mackley, unlocking the Chestnut Street door of the 
store with a golden key, formally opened the new building 
to the public and a steady stream of men and women poured 
into the -establishment to view its elaborate interior deco- 
rations, its new merchandise, and to make purchases. 

Preceding the formal opening, a provate showing of the 
ten-story building, for which more than 20,000 invitations 
were issued, took place. Social, business and civic leaders 
of Philadelphia, New York City, Boston, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh were present. 

A large crowd, composed mostly of women, had already 
gathered in front of the store building when Mayor Mackey 
arrived to unlock the door. The mayor quickly elbowed his 
way to the entrance, and, after complimenting Maurice Spec- 
tor, president of the company, on the building and wishing 
the store continued prosperity, turned the key. 

Opening of the store in its new home, which was erected 
at a cost of $3,200,000, marked a new milestone in the busi- 
ness careers of Mr. and Mrs. Spector. 


In 1920, Mr. and Mrs. Spector sold a general store in 
New Freedom and came to Philadelphia, where they acquired 
the Blum store, then a comparatively small specialty shop. 
Under the management of Mr. Spector, assisted by his wife, 
the store’s volume of business last year was twenty-five times 
what it was eight years ago, so that when a New York store 
recently made the claim of selling the greatest amount of 
merchandise in the world per. square foot of floor space, the 
statement was challenged by the Blum store. 

A survey of business. done in the latter store, officials ot 
the company said, showed that per square foot of floor space, 
it approximately doubled that of the New York establishment. 

The plans for the store’s new building were drawn after 
a careful study and analysis of the arrangements of the 
leading stores of America and are said to represent the last 
word in store architecture. 

The building rises 186 feet above Chestnut Street and 
has ten stories, a mezzanine floor, basement and sub-basement. 
The exterior is of limestone on the Chestnut Street and Thir- 
teenth Street frontages, and of brick on Drury Street, in the 


rear. 

The arch of the main entrance on Chestnut Street rises 
considerably above the level of the second floor. It contains 
two revolving doors of bronze and glass, with bronze frames. 
An entrance on Thirteenth Street has a single revolving door 
of the same design and construction. 

Red Levanto marble panels above the doors and a mosaic 
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STORE FRONTS 


Modern store fronts furnished by Kawneer have contrib- 
uted largely to the success of thousands of progressive 
merchants in all lines of retail business.These men will 
tell you that an investment in a modern Kawneer dis- 
play front is the surest dividend-paying investment any 
retailer can make. Mail the coupon today for your free copy 
of our book, ‘‘ Modern Store Fronts for Better Display.”’ 


Kawneer 
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STORE FRONTS 
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design in the soffit of the arch of the main entrance enhance 
the beauty of the building. 

There are two windows on Chestnut Street and six on 
Thirteenth Street. Framed in bronze, they extend up through 
the mezzanine floor level. They are backed by walnut panel- 
ing in French provencal design, and lighted by an illuminat- 
ing system of unusual brilliance. 

On the ground floor, which closely follows the French 
provencal design, an effect of height and spaciousness has 
been achieved by the total absence of columns and by an 
open oval well in the center of the mezzanine floor. The well 
is surrounded by an ornamental iron rail and ornamental 
wrought iron columns, with lighting fixture standards. 

Gloves, hosiery, handkerchiefs, jewelry, cosmetics, gifts 
and novelties are among the first floor departments, while on 
the mezzanine floor is a sports shop and the millinery de- 
partment. 

The second floor is devoted to the display and sale of 
dresses and coats. Women’s and misses’ coats occupy the 
third’ flcor, while on the fourth is the store’s stock of shoes, 
negligee and corsets. The fifth floor is devoted to popular- 
priced dress and millinery departments. 

Three fully equipped stages for the display of models have 
been provided on the second, third and fifth floors. 

Rest rooms are located on the fourth and seventh floors, 
while the eighth floor, finished entirely in mahogany, houses 
the offices of the firm and store executives. The tenth floor 
is the employees’ lunch room, as well as containing a small 
infirmary. 

Access to the upper floors is provided by three passenger 
elevators, centrally located-on the west side of the building, 
while a service elevator is provided in the rear. These 
elevators have a speed of 450 feet per minute. They are 
equipped with department store control and self-leveling de- 
vices. 

In addition to the elevators, a marble stairway, with orna- 
mental wrought ‘iron rails, leads from the first floor to the 
mezzanine. 

The history of the Blum store for the past eight years 
constitutes a record of the unceasing toil and painstaking 
attention of Mr. and Mrs. Spector. In 1920, the entire estab- 
lishment occupied only four floors, with a total floor spaces 
of 7,200 square feet. It maintained four departments, em?” 
ployed a staff_of twenty-five persons, and was equipped with 
ten fitting rooms. 

By 1924, the store’s business had grown to such an extent 
that larger quarters became necessary. The firm moved into 
the Penfield Building at Chestnut and Juniper Streets, pay- 
ing a rental which in those days was regarded as staggering. 
After two years in the new location, however, the business 
had increased 650 per cent above that of 1924, and when the 
store was moved its its new building recently, its increase in 
business amounted to 150 per cent above that of 1924, or 2500 
per cent above that of 1920, when Mr. and Mrs. Spector as- 
sumed control of its destinies. 

In its new building, ample provision has been made for 
future growth and expansion. The building provides 65,000 
square feet of floor space, divided between twenty-four de- 
partments. Five hundred persons are now employed by the 
firm, as compared with twenty-five persons in 1920. 





Luggage Contest Proves Power 
(Continued from page 49) 


luggage, coupled with a showy trim of his store’s best, enabled 
H. D. Lollar, display manager for the Arthur Caddell Co., 
Paris, Texas, to garner third prize in Group 3. By this 
triumph Lollar again demonstrated his prowess as a prize 
winner as well as an exemplar of the best in small city dis- 
play. 

Across a background sheathed in plush he placed a three- 
panel screen touched with silver and bearing across its top 
a cut-out strip portraying the modes of travel for whiich the 
windowed wares were intended . Side by side were a steam- 
ship, a giant locomotive and an auto. Above the latter, in 


“CaddelgCompany, Paris, Texas; 
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an arc of the cut-out, reaching to the top of a nearby triangle, 
was an aeroplane. The triangle was covered with black 
fabric, standing out in strong contrast to the lighter toned 
hanging and imparting a distinctly modern touch to the 
setting. 

In front of these; accoutrements was an array of choice 
luggage, involving handbags, suitcases, gladstones and over- 
night cases. One of the plateaus bore a collection of fitted 
cases with their tops thrown back to reveal their contents. 
Travel folders and tables scattered over the foreground sup- 
plied the finishing touches. 

The complete list of prize winners embraces the following: 

Group 1.—First prize, $100, M. F. Hershey, Stewart Dry 
Goods Company, Louisville, Ky.; second prize, $50, W. A. 
Montgomery, Crosby Bros., Topeka, Kansas; third prize, 
$25, W. R. Ashby, Zion Cooperative Mercantile Institute, Salt 
Lake City; fourth, $10, Sears-Roebuck & Company, retail 
store, Chicago; fifth, $10, Chester Dodge, Sanger Bros., 
Dallas, Texas; sixth, $10. Abercrombie & Fitch, New York 
City; seventh, $10, G. F. Tibbetts, Forbes & Wallace, Spring- 
field, Mass.; eighth, $10, Harold A. Grinden, Duluth Glass 
Block Store Company, Duluth, Minn.; ninth, $5,00, Porter 
Furniture Company, Racine, Wis.; tenth, $5.00, E. Therkel- 
sen, S. Davidson & Bros., Des Moines, Iowa; eleventh, $5.00, 
Tom Padgitt Company, Waco, Texas. 

Group 2.—First, $100, Paul Gilbert, Arnold Ross, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; second, $50, Armstrong Clothing Company, 
Celar Rapids, Iowa; third, $25, Champion Luggage Shop, 
Portland, Oregon; fourth, $10, Strauss Seattle Trunk Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash.; fifth, $10, Knupp’s Luggage Store, 
Peoria, Ill.; sixth, $10, Birmingham Trunk Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; seventh. $10, Elephant Trunk Factory, Tulsa, 
Okla.; eighth, $10, Weiner’s Leather Shop, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
ninth, Spokane Trunk & Grip Company, Spokane, Wash.; 
tenth, $5.00, Likly & Rocket Trunk Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; eleventh, $5.00, Wilmington Company, Toledo, Ohio; 
twelfth, $5.00, Garland Luggage Shop, St. Paul. Minn.; thir- 
teenth, $5.00, Shapiro Trunk & Bag Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Group 3.—first, $100, John H. Gray, Ransom Dry Goods 
Company, Coshocton, Ohio; second. $50.00, Duhamel Com- 
pany, Rapid City, S. D.; third, $25, H. D. Lollar, Arthur 
fourth, $10, E. P. Lavin, 
YowehxDrew Company, Orlando, Fla.; fifth, $10, A. J. Law- 
rence & Sons, Paxton, IIl.; sixth, $10, Roshek Bros. Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Group 4—First, $100, Harry G. Walker, The Hub Clothiers, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; second, $50, C. F. Shrider, A. E. Starr, 
Zanesville, Ohio; third, $25, J. E. Hancock, Schwabe & May, 
Charleston, W. Va.; fourth, $10, Lew Anderson, Ashland, 
Wis.; fifth, $10, Wilhoit’s Luggage Shop, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; sixth, $10, Gildner-Grove Company, Maquoketa, Iowa; 
seventh, $10, Spencer’s Leather Goods Store, Freeport, IIl.; 
eighth, $10, W. F. Zeman, Holstein, Iowa; ninth, $5.00, 
Ruthenberg Clothing Company, West Liberty, Iowa; tenth, 
$5.00, The Luggage Shop, New London, Conn.; eleventh, $5.00, 
Harrison’s, Thermopolis, Wyo.; twelfth, $5.00, Thomas Byrne, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; thirteenth $5.00, Bogaczyk Bros., Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

The judges were: J. D. Williams, Chicago, IIl.; G. J. 
Cowan, Chicago, Ill.; A. B. Sheldon, National luggage 
Dealers’ Association, Utica, N. Y. 

*x* * * 
How the Contest Impressed the Dealers 

“IT am pleased to state that it created a gratifying result 
in the sale of luggage. Our sales were increased to almost 
150 per cent of what they normally are at this period of the 


m ” 
year. se 


“Results from a sales standpoint exceeded all expecta- 
tions. The largest single sale we made this year was a direct 
result of this display, the sale being made to an out-of-town 
visitor who stopped to view the display. The sale of the 
highest priced Hartman wardrobe trunk and items of hand 
luggage was the result. General business was brisk during 
the week, additional results being the receipt of numerous 
deposits made on luggage and trunks for gifts.” 
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“National Luggage Style Display Week, October 22-27, 
1928, sold for me two trunks and several suitcases because the 
public saw them in the windows and inside display. Besides, 
lots of comments and promises for more sales.” 

* x x 

“We are greatly enthused over the resulis of this show- 
ing as we had not hit on the idea of having an exclusive 
showing of luggage at this time until we learned of the na- 
tional movement and the contest. Sales for the week as well 
as I can figure at this time ran about $1,150 as compared 
with $280 the week before, and $190 the week before that, so 
you can see that our enthusiasm is well founded. The only 
advertising we used other than the window was small an- 
nouncements in our regular ads to the effect that this was 
National Luggage Week—to see our window displays. Square 
hat boxes and fitted hand wardrobe cases led the sales, a 
number of these being selected for Christmas giving.” 

* ok x 

“We began having inquiries regarding this luggage im- 
mediately after the window was unveiled. One customer 
bought a $60 Gladstone bag out of the window, and we are 
pleased to say the sales from this display exceeded our ex- 
pectation.” 

x kx 

“We made quite a number of good Christmas sales. To 
be exact, we accepted deposits from $5.00 to $20.00 on four- 
teen pieces of luggage ranging from $18.00 to $55.00.” 

x Ok 

“We consider this a fine advance business as our average 
sale on luggage runs about $8.00. I certainly would approve 
of running this contest at least every pre-Christmas, but 
would suggest about the first week in November, as a good 
many luggage manufacturers do not make delivery of holiday 
luggage until late in October.” 

x * x 

“During this period our sales records showed an increase 
on wardrobes ranging in price from $35.00 to $30.00—40 per 
cent; on hand luggage for men and women, Gladstone’s bags, 
overnights, hat boxes, etc., ranging in price from $18.50 to 
$65.00—-33 per cent; on extra fine quality in novelties of small 
leather goods, such as bill folds, purses, etc.—60 per cent.” 

x ok Ox 

“Our window display during that particular week caused 
the people to ‘stop, look and buy.’ We can prove this state- 
ment from the fact that since the week of October 21 we sold 
more high-priced luggage than we ever sold before during 
this season. Some luggage we sold for immediate use, but 
very much more was purchased for holiday gifts, as we can 
readily see from our delivery checks.” 

x ok x 

“A great many more window shoppers than usual dis- 
played an interest in the window, many came into the store, 
ard we were kept busy answering questions. We sold 
numerous traveling accessories similar to those on display, 
such as jewel cases, bottle sets, dressing cases, several pairs 
of gloves, and a duplicate of the Hartman hat box used 
We had eight inquiries concerning the covering, capacity, 
etc., of the trunk shown. We found that the window brought 
many customers in the store who were really interested.” 

* ok * 

“So far we are well pleased with results, as a $60.00 
Gladstone bag was sold from the window the first day of 
display.” 

kok Ox 

“From the favorable attention and unusual interest we 
aroused we believe we put over your object, as many cus- 
tomers commented on the window. One wealthy lady in par- 
ticular stated that even though she did considerable travel- 
ing she had never given much thought to her luggage 
(although she had the newest and most appropriate clothes 
for all occasions), but after seeing this display was con- 
vinced that luggage is very essential to good taste. Another 


party purchased during this week a trunk for $225, an ostrich | 


fitted case with cloisonne fittings for $500, an ostrich blouse 
case for $125, and an ostrich hat box for $100; total, $950.00. 
Sales of this kind are not made every day and our window 
must be given credit for this.” 
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“Modernism in Show Cards 


Should Not be Overlooked’ 


—quotes L. E. Summerton in the January 
Number of 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Other Editorial Features in This Special 
*““Salesmanship” Issue of 148 Pages Are: 


Silent Salesmanship Won’t Sell Show Cards, by E. 
Thomas Kelley; Possibilities for Modernism in Show 
Cards, by L. E. Summerton; Practical Modern Styles 
of Show Card Lettering. by H. C. Martin; The Family 
Lives Upstairs, by H. F. Voorhees; Commercial Field 
Has Great Sales Opportunities, by C. O. Benninghouse ; 
New’ Designs Develop Big Sale for Yutz Signs, by 
Thomas W. Yutz; Indianapolis Sign Contractors Pre- 
pare for Midwest Conference; Progressive Signicians, 
Oscar M. Robinson; Prospects Should Be Sign-Wise, 
by Jesse G. W. Kreiss; Sound Selling Prices Obtain- 
able by Using Standard Records; Large Attendance at 
New York meeting, by V. W. Sebastian; Commercial 
Comment; Questions and Answers; Hi-Lites in the 
Domain of Sign Advertising; Successful Selling De- 
pends on Quality, by A. H. Gottlieb; Practical Inven- 
tions in the Advertising Field; Metal Signs—Products 
of Merit Can Be Sold, by John F. Gowan; Selling 
Qualities of Ilustration Depend on Design, by Walter 
Rager; Theatrical Posters by Mike Conrad; Selling 
Ability of Herman Brode Brings Success, by R. E. 
Brenner; Clever Displays by Herman Ross _ Sell 
Shellee-Nuts, by A. A. Senft; Ambition to Build More 
Sales Develops Ed Winter as Poster Artist; Sales 
Power of Posters Brings Art to Remote Towns, by 
S. B. Buckhout; Color Is Important Factor in Modern 
Selling, by Wm. B. Borgel. 


Subscribe Now—Start the Year Right 


$3.00 


Per Year 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Publishers of the New Martin Book, 
“1,000 PRACTICAL SHOW CARD 
LAYOUTS” 
$5.00 per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 
($7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries) 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
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THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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“Way Down “Way Down East” has been revived, 


East” in but not on the stage. Nor is the plot 
New Form as of yore. No longer is a distressed 


maiden cast “out into the snow.” This 
role is reserved for proud and confident young dis- 
playmen of the Middle West who are finding that the 
“east” is a nemesis for their ambitions. 

Not all of them have been stiff-necked, their 
greatest handicap, in many instances, being their 
readiness to bow to the “boss” on every suggestion 
without taking the pains to learn why he was making 
it and “beating him to it.” 

Upwards of a year ago, a midwestern store set its 
window executive adrift because he could not produce 
the type of windows then being offered in New York. 
He had been a faithful servitor, turning out neat and 
inexpensive trims of a type that had been followed for 
years. His only mistake had been too careful ob- 
servance of these traditions and a subservient attitude 
that could only be interpreted as incompetence to rise 
above this status. 

They went down to New York City and secured an 
assistant from a Fifth Avenue store whose windows 
were blatantly modernistic. They brought him out to 
their big provincial store and gave him carte blanche 
authority to make such changes as he saw fit. In 
three months he had converted their conservative 
front into a glittering exposition of modern art and 
was spending more in a month on decoratives than 
his predecessor had spent in a season. Meanwhile, 
the latter had been glad to settle down in a nearby 
city as a titular display manager under the dictum of 
an advertising overlord. ; 

Another store passed into new hands and a sweep- 
ing change in window and interior display was in- 
augurated. The new owners brought the display 
executive of their chief unit to the city and placed the 
former display manager under his direction. This 
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action brought the latter into open revolt. Under no 
circumstances, he declared, would he tolerate the 
guidance of the alien manager. As the proprietors 
were anxious to rush their alterations to completion, 
they acquiesced temporarily and permitted the display 
manager to supervise the changes until they had se- 
cured a New York windowman. At that moment the 
truculent manager was peremptorily “fired.” It was 
an unforeseen climax that brought him to grief with 
startling rapidity. In sixty days’ time he was glad to 
accept a position at a trifling salary with a small 
suburban store. 

In a third instance, a well-meaning trimmer with 
meager experience, but an artistic nature and a ca- 
pacity for work, was badgered and circumvented until 
he was ready to resign. A mild, submissive nature 
prevented him from coming to grips with his em- 
ployers and fighting out the issue of changing over to 
the ultra-modern windows he was reasonably certain 
that the management wanted. Hampered in the choice 
of his decoratives, barred from trips to the markets, 
afraid to ask for trips to I. A. D. M. conventions, or 
even subscriptions to trade publications, he was the 
personification of cravenness. 

An ambitious barnstormer, hearing that the dis- 
playman was about to resign, burst in upon the gen- 
eral manager with a proposal that he should join the 
staff as background designer. The chief called the 
displayman in and found him agreeable to the propo- 
sition. The candidate for the new position failed to 
make good, but the idea that he had developed struck 
root. A few weeks later one of the firm members 
while in New York met a young displayman who was 
conversant with modern art and brought him west to 
assume direction of the department. 

In each case it was the favor for “down east” dis- 
play technique which proved the catapult. High-class 
stores seeking to attune their presentations to the 
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vogue of the hour found their displaymen unable to 
adapt themselves to the new order or apparently in- 
different to its peogress. Following the leaders of the 
Atlantic seaboard,’ they tossed out men who, with the 
same fidelity, had clung to familiar styles of display. 

There is a disconcerting moral in their action. To 
windowmen of the midwest it should serve as a notice 
that they must keep constantly abreast of changing 
fashions in backgrounds and fixtures and familiarize 
themselves with the principles of contemporary art. 
Mechanical trimming is on the toboggan. The “win- 
dow trimmer” is passing. 

Moreover, the displayman who seeks to market 
his ability at its true worth must impress his employer 
with the certainty of his judgment and thorough 
understanding of his field. To do less is to invite dis- 
placement by men whose ability, perhaps, is no 
greater, but who possess the personality and _ self- 
assurance to convince their “bosses” of their ability 
and alertness. 





Cold Display is the oldest mode of advertising in 
and the existence, but the show window is not by 
Window any means as old as printing, nor is develop- 

ment of display technique even as old as 
printed advertising. These bald denials of premises 
which have been the priceless jewels of after-dinner 
and convention orators on window dressing are based 
upon the findings of Dr. Hans Bahn, whose story of 
the development of the show window is a feature of the 
January DISPLAY WORLD. 

Civilization first arose around the shores of the 
balmy Mediterranean and in the valleys of the Nile and 
Euphrates. Retailers of the Latin countries, the Levant 
and the Orient, then, showed their goods before their 
shops or in open booths just as they now string them 
upon the walls or hang them under awnings. 

But there is a vast difference between the piles of 
fruits or fair merchandise in an open market and the 
richly caparisoned windows of the great European and 
American cities. That this difference is not the product 
of a difference in tastes, but the outgrowth of a differ- 
ent scheme of merchandising, is a conclusion that the 
reader cannot escape as he follows Bahn’s explanation 
of the foundation of central European cities and the 
handicaps which the early merchants combated. 

Cold—merciless, benumbing—dogged them through 
the greater part of the year. It was not so difficult for 
hunters and farmers to avoid the rigors, for they could 
cower within their smoky huts on bitingly cold days. 
But when contact with more favorably situated peoples 
began to provide demands for manufactures that crude 
looms and clumsy smiths could not supply, peddlers and 
hawkers began to appear. The flimsy booths offered 
little protection against the weather and caused their 
enclosure in wooden structures at an early period. 
From these to stone buildings was not a difficult leap. 

In selling, it was necessary to bring the booth to a 
line with the street so that the passers could see the 
goods and make their purchases across the counter. 
This meant that during market hours the front of the 
booth must be kept open, regardless of weather. When 
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severe days came there was no alternative but to batten 
up the front and abandon attempts at trading. 

What a boon the first glass panes, murky though 
they were, must have been to the Dutch merchants who 
first employed them! How swiftly must the glaziers 
have seen the possibilities for clear glass that would 
enable display in any kind of weather! 

Bahn points out that the moment that the windows 
became general the character of the market places 
changed, and likewise the customs of the tradesmen. 
Selling by lamplight began, and larger stocks were 
carried. More stores sprang up, causing greater com- 
petition. The result of this change was a more ardent 
effort to bring into the store the passer, who had form- 
erly had its products brought to him in the open-fronted 
market stall. 

Luring the prospective patron in calls for a much 
more forceful appeal than presentation backed with the 
arresting force of the human voice. Today the same 
effort to allure accounts for the artistry and craftsman- 
ship of modern display. 





Beauty Looking back upon 1928 and the distin- 
in 1928 guishing features, it may be said with 
Outcropping assurance that it made America safe for 

beauty. In the concluding months of 
1927 it became evident that a new spirit was being 
manifested by the general public toward necessities. 
Where utility had heretofore been the only requisite, it 
now became patent that this could no longer serve as 
an excuse for ugliness. But it remained for 1928 to 
make this change of heart complete and to crash into 
the circles of self-styled practicalists with a force that 
was utterly irresistible. 

Smug and self-satisfied conservatives were dumb- 
founded and outraged, but were forced to yield to the 
pressure of overwhelming force. America had reached 
the end of her battle to subordinate nature and its 
powers to the needs of her people. She had found it 
possible to gauge her productive capacity to their re- 
quirements, and to exceed them. She had entered upon 
an era of refinement and embellishment. 

“An eagle soars over the mountains; there is not 
the least evidence that he notices their beauty; but the 
aviator does. A dog pricks up his ears at a radiant 
sunset, but it is only because he is eager to know what 
his master is watching so raptly. Brutes care nothing 
for beauty; men do. The appreciation of beauty is one 
of the most human of our characteristics—a character- 
istic, however, which most of us human beings are just 
beginning to have time and the means to cultivate,” 
says the Business Bulletin of LaSalle University, in 
discussing this phenomenon. This growing love of 
beauty demands our thought, for it has already shown 
that it has great business significance, primarily because 
of its capacity for creating markets where no markets 
exist; for selling goods where no demand exists, by 
revealing to the possessors of old wares the ugliness 
and crudity of their possessions. In the twinkling of 
an eye self-satisfaction dies and a shocked and con- 
founded being goes out into the markets for goods that 
more closely fit in with his changed standards of art 
values. 
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- pecepatiagene a custom established several years ago, the 

Fisher Display Service, of Chicago, celebrated the advent 
of the great holiday with a party, held at the Atlantic Hotel 
on the evening of December 24. 

The Christmas gift packages which were given to all 
those present were gotten up through the cooperation of the 
following companies: Sterling Products Company, Van Ess 
Laboratories, Zonite Products Company, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, American Tobacco Company, American Druggists’ 
Syndicate, Autostrop Safety Razor Company, Clicquot Club 
Company, Kolynos Company, Kress & Owen Company, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons Company and the Boncilla Laboratories. 

Packages of candy were given with compliments of the 
Fisher Display Service. The ginger ale served was Clicquot 
Club, the compliments of the Clicquot Club Company. The 
cigars were the compliments of the American Tissue Mills 
Company. The display favors were the compliments of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, and floral pieces were 
supplied by the Wittbold Flower Company. Music was fur- 
nished by members of the Fisher organization. Those present 
were: James Kopp L. A. Persson, Ed Gilligan, N. Pierce, 
W. W. Thayer, A. J. Mahaney, Edward Graham, B. David- 
son, Mike, pianist, Lewis N. Cohn, Hack Fisher, Julius Hoff- 
man, Sol Isenberg, E. Lebovitz, Sam Gottdener, S. Levin. J. 
Hiller, B. Langer, Edw. Burda, Sol Fisher, Irving Fisher, 
Sam Sostock, Ida Sostock, Bessie Sostock, Leo Goldman and 
Eleanor Rosen. , 

The invited guests were three girls that were friends of 
Mrs. Sol Fisher; Mrs. Fisher; Fay Osmansky, Elgin, IIl.; 
James Foley, of the I. A. D. M.; G. R. Fox, of the Merchants’ 
Record and Show Window; J. D. Williams, representing the 
DISPLAY WORLD, and the Chicago Display Men’s Club. 
Eight Fisher employees were not present on account of leav- 
ing town for the holidays. 





Frank G. Bingham, general manager of the Bingham Dis- 
play Advertising Service, Elgin, Ill., has one of the newest 
units in the field, but is going after business with the spirit 
and confidence of an old-timer. This is ttased upon years of 
acquaintance with retail display and the knowledge that he has 
a good territory. 

“I am the only free lance man here,” Bingham writes. 
“While most of my trade so far has been with local mer- 
chants, I cannot be satisfied with this, as I am anxious to 
enlarge, and that is why I seek the national advertisers.” 





Eight window displays, consisting of screens three feet 
wide and six feet high have been prepared by the MacLeod 
Display Studios for the Knickerbocker Men’s Shops, New 
York City. 





“We have had a wonderful past year” is the assertion of 
J. Harry Bayley, manager of the Advance Display Service, 
Milwaukee, Wis. “We have been favored with the follow- 
ing displays: Blue Rose Toilet Display, Chesterfield Cigar- 
ettes, Granger Tobacco, Fatima Cigarettes, Velvet Tobacco, 
Harvester Cigars, Dutch Master Cigars, Jelke Good Luck 
Oleomargarine, El Producto Cigars, Kruempfer Bird Seed, 
Roi-Tan Cigars, Chancellor Cigars, Miller Ginger Ale and 
Malt and Cudahy Packing Products. We offer a special 
service on crepe paper trims for Peerless Radio Company, 
the Krumer Radio (three stores), Royal Radio (two stores), 
Economy Chain (four stores), Poehlmann Bakery (four 
stores), and Krueger Bakery (two stores).” 





The first annual Christmas party of the Goldsmith Com- 
pany’s display installation department was held at the El. Patio 
Grill of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on the 
afternoon of December 24. Every member of the staff and 
many of their friends were in attendance, and a fine fraternal 
spirit prevailed. In appreciation of the: services and help 
rendered to the firm during the year, bonus checks were dis- 
tributed to each member according to his merit and usefulness. 
The Goldsmith executives hope that this practice can be con- 
tinued in the future. 

The Cooperative Display Serivce was started in Little 
Rock, Ark., one year ago and has grown steadily. It is now 
serving the following list of national advertisers: Richard 
Hudnut, E. R. Squibb & Sons, American Tobacco Company, 
Liggett & Myers, P. Lorillard & Company, Coca-Cola, Silver 
Spray, Ipana Tooth Paste and Dutch Masters Cigars. Retail 
accounts ‘include: Poe Shoe Store, The Bargain Family Shoe 
Store, Boren Bicycle Company, Haverty Furniture Company, 
Marx Ready-to-Wear, Al Rosenfield Ready-to-Wear, Nancy 
Millinery, Graves & Company, McCrory’s Five and Ten-Cent 
Store and S. H. Kress & Company. 

“We are also the official decorators for the Arkansas State 
Fair,” says Manager Peyton A. Smith, “and we also did a 
nice Christmas business decorating dance halls for local high 
school clubs.” 





The Window Display Service, of Salt Lake City, has 
moved to larger quarters and~is now located at 403 East 
Fourth South Street, where two thousand square feet of 
floor space will be available, providing ample room to store 
material for clients. This concern is handling all but three 
installation accounts in that territory. Its crews of ex- 
perienced trimmers is servicing the dealers regularly. 


(Continued on page 87) 
oS 


Members of the happy Christ- 
mas party enjoyed by employees 
-of the Fisher Display Service on 
December 24, Manager Fisher 
and his clients joined in the pre- 
sentation of gifts and refresh- 
ments. The dinner was held at 
-the Hotel Atlantic. 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 











CALIFORNIA 


Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 
BRANCHES: 
764 State St., 914 20th St., 2423 Ventura Blvd. 
San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


869 FOLSOM ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
~«."¥ “© National Advertisers. 


HNCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best’ 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


DETROIT 


Cadillac Window Display Service 


A Responsible Service That Insures 
Quality Installations and Prompt Execution. 
2429 Fifth Street, Corner Vernor Highway West 
T. D. LILES, Manager 


PITTSBURGH 


SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service 
RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE 


BROAD AND STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Visit Our Model Window Showroom 


NEW ORLEANS 


This’ Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Let us be your representative for 


NEW AR K 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY IN NEW JERSEY 

Our art department will design your displays. Without any obli- 
gation on your part, send for photographs of actual displays 
installed by us, and prices. We have a distribution department 
for your convenience. 

REALART WINDOW DISPLAY, 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Manager. 893 Broad St... NEWARK, N. J. 

‘Window Displays Make the Sale.” 























Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory é 
Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


Advertising at the Point of Sale! 


Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
1504 Broadway, Room 320 
Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 

The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 
and wishes your friendship, too. Installing at the present time 80 
per cent of its work for local manufacturers who see the window 
displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 





DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


TOLEDO 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
TOLEDO WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
332 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
R. V. Wayne, Pres. GEORGE SHANKS, Rep. 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





Window Installations in 
WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Murray G. Wade Sales System 
Main Office, 527 Gtanby St., Norfolk, Va. 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Building, 
Wabash and Baker Streets 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 


FOX VALLEY--NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern Illinois just chucked full of prosperous 
cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 

















At Your Service ..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 
“Elgin WATCHES :-: :-: Bingham’s Displays” 
The Co-operative Covers 
Display Service Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


and Memphis, Tenn. 


A Complete Window Display and 
Distributing Service for National 
and Local Advertisers. 


Honesty Phone 5791 


112 Main St., 
Little Rock, 


Ark. 
Dependability 





DETROIT, MICH. _ 





DISPLAY SERVICES 
THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Place an ad here and establish the identity of 
your service in your city with the largest 
users of window display installations. 

The cost is very nominal and all are given 
equal representation, because only one-inch 


space can be used. 
DISPLAY WORLD, CINCINNATI 
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Modern Age Demands Modern Cards 


Conquest of Principal Branches of Decoration by New Art 
Dictates Acceptance of Its Dictum in Card Writing 


By F. M. LONBERGER 
W.T. Duker Company, Quincy, IIl. 


S we are now living in a modern age we must 
adjust ourselves accordingly. Everything is 
becoming modernistic in settings for back- 
grounds, foliage and fixtures and the mer- 

chandise is being displayed in a modernistic manner. 
Therefore, the show card must be in harmony with the 
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orange and yellow; the center base in dark blue; the 
bottom in orange and outlined in white. 

All the cards in this group are done on black board, 
and in most cases the colorings are the same. 

The show cards can easily be made the same in shape 
and the same colors can be used as in the modernistic 
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Cards in the Modern Manner as It Is Interpreted by Lonberger 


materials which it accompanies and supplements.. 

This group of cards shows only a few of the numer- 
ous designs that can be accomplished in modernistic 
styles and colorings. 

The card carrying the description, “Shoes,” is done 
on black board lettered in white with the exception of 
the word “shoes” and the price, which are lettered in 
orange shaded with white. The design, reading from 
left to right, is done in colors of red, orange, yellow, 
green and magenta. 

The “Coats” card is also lettered in white; “coats” 
and the price are shaded in orange; the design in red. 


background or set piece, and by so doing give a striking 
effect to the display. 





PUBLISH BROCHURE ON DISPLAY CONTESTS 

A portrayal of the display windows which won prizes in 
the window contest conducted in 1928 by the Mallory Hat 
Company, Danbury, Conn., has been published by the adver- 
tising department of this organization and is being distributed 
among dealers. This takes the form of a 20-page brochure 
printed on high-grade paper and bound with a substantial 
cover. It constitutes a portfolio of ideas for variation of 
stereotype hat windows that should prove useful to progres- 
sive retailers. Ideas applicable to the windows of all types 
of concerns are embraced in.the group. 
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S= what variety of effect is possible with these Drawlet 
Pens! Old English lettering or script or highly orna- 
mented initials! They will do practically anything. 


Hold the pen naturally, remembering that lines made 
parallel with the penholder will be broad, and at right 
angles to it will be thin. 


The steadiness and speed of these pens will mean more 
jobs per day for you—and better jobs. 


Drawlet Pens are sold by art supply stores and station- 
ers everywhere. If you can’t get them, won’t you write 
to us direct, giving the name of your dealer? We will 
gladly send you a sample pen in return for your courtesy. 
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As Smartly Colorful as a New Cravat 


That’s the Requirement for Cards That Accompany Men’s Wear— 
In Windows They Should Assist in Providing Color and Dash 


By FRANK DODSON 
Display Manager, Woolf Bros., Wichita, Kans. 


EN’S wear usually is trimmed to bring out all 
the dash and color of the furnishings. That’s 
what sells it, as most men will acknowledge, 
whether they stand in front of or behind the 

counter. It’s the tie, shirt or muffler, or the decorative 
tip of handkerchief protruding from a breast pocket, 
that delights the masculine purchaser. He gets little 
enough color into his costume as it is; why shouldn’t 
he brighten up the blues and grays of conventional 
weave that we call clothing? 

So when it comes to window cards there’s every 
reason for making them as smartly colorful as a smash- 
ing new cravat or those nifty modernistic pajamas that 
have drifted into favor recently. Granted that he has 
the time, it’s up to the card writer to give his product 
this necessary appeal. 

That’s what I've tried to do with the group of cards 
shown here. Shirts, hats and overcoats are featured, 
featured on black board, which always brings up con- 


lanul 
ECL\LS 





trasting colors with smashing effectiveness. Take the 
“Duke Shirt” card, for instance. The lettering is white 
and the large lettering is bordered in orange. The 
large dotted circles are in red, the smaller ones in blue. 
Both the pictorial and the price are in emerald green. 
You get the effect easily. 

There’s no need to recite the color schemes for all 
of the boards. Suffice it to say that contrasting color 
combinations work out splendidly. If I use a blue sky 
in an oval or oblong pictorial, I am sure to use orange 
or green, or a similar hue, in offsetting it. In handling 
landscapes I try to use such colors as would naturally 
occur in such scenes. 

Lettering calls for equally careful attention, for 
while faulty styles do not bring the public’s censure 
down upon the card writer as quickly as faulty execu- 
tion of a decorative panel, they invite withering criti- 
cism from a small but influential element. Being sure 
of your alphas and omegas is a balm worth having. 


ie ole ; 
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A Group of Cards in Striking Color Combinations Lettered by Mr. Dodson 
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With the New York Diplaymen 


(Continued from page 13) 


is being handled with distinctly improved technique, 
in other quarters it is being developed in forms even 
more atrocious than those manifested at the beginning 
several years ago. Thus, Gotham is flooded at present 
with examples both good and bad. The good is very 
good, and the bad is very, very bad. Naturally, most 
of the stores that first started experimenting with it 
have now found their wings. A quieter, more restful 
tone is expertly evident. There is less of gaudy 
theatricalism, less of disturbing effects, and more of 
clearness, of discerning emphasis. 


On the other hand, in many of the cheaper and 
not-so-cheap stores on Broadway and the side streets 
a wave of distortion and cheap flashiness seems to 
have set in. Backgrounds of metal in bright silver 
and gold finish are being installed that are far more 
hideous than the worst of the rococco period and mid- 
Victorian era.. These backgrounds are so cut up in 
pattern, so glittering in their reflection, that the mer- 
chandise itself is helpless: Your eyes are pained 
rather than pleased, repulsed rather than attracted. 
The men who installed them apparently did so for the 
sheer purpose of being novel and attracting attention. 
They overlooked the fact that backgrounds should, 
by color contrast and design, emphasize the merchan- 
dise, and, if possible, throw it into bold or subtle re- 
lief. Merchandise should gain emphasis by either be- 
ing part of the entire design motif or by contrast; it 
should not be camouflaged from the window shopper’s 
gaze. 


This question of backgrounds is of primary im- 
portance. For instance, when I first saw Franklin 
Simon & Company’s new backgrounds I thought they 
were fine. But I didn’t rave over them the way I did 
when those at Saks’ Fifth Avenue were installed. 
Yet each week as I pass Franklin Simon’s I am more 
deeply impressed. They grow on me. This is due, 
first, to the restful dignity of the pearl-wave forma- 
tion, and second, to the skill of Fernandes in obtain- 
ing a variety of effects with the merchandise he dis- 
plays. At present I would be tempted to say that, 
considered from every angle, they are the best perma- 
nent backgrounds of any department store in New 
York City. 





PUBLIC UTILITY DISPLAYMAN TO MARRY 


On January 17 John L. Ryan, display manager for the 
Empire Gas & Electric Company, Auburn, N. Y., will be 
united in marriage to Miss Jeannette Ringwood, of Auburn. 
The ceremony will take, place at the Holy Family Church, and 
will be followed by a honeymoon trip to New York. 


H. D. Lollar added to the list of prizes which he has won 
in recent contests when he annexed the third prize in Class 3 
of the national contest sponsored by the Trunk, Luggage and 
Leather Goods Manufacturers of America. 





Having arranged the machinery of his department at the 
George H. Wright Company, Huntington, W. Va.. so that 
everything is running smoothly, R. A. Minear, who took over 
the post of display manager at the opening of this new store, 
is going after new laurels. 
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Look at those Brushes 
for instance.... 


OF course, one brush looks pretty much like an- 
other in a catalog. But look. At the top of 
pages 3 to 11 of my 1929 catalog, for example, it 
says, “Non-Tarnishable Copper Ferrules.” Now, of 
course, that means a ferrule that won’t tarnish or 
slip in your fingers. But it means a lot more than 
that. It means that I’ve had every one of these 
brushes made to my special order! There’s only one 
best way to make a brush—or anything else. And 
everything in my catalog has to be made that way.. 


You see, I’ve been in this show card business myself 
for quite a number of years. And I know that you 
can’t do good work—fast—with second-rate equip- 
ment. I figured there were a lot of other fellows who 
would like to buy the best materials, tools and equip- 
ment if they knew where to get them. So I went into 
the business of furnishing card writers the kind of 
equipment I like myself. And I’ve built up the biggest 
business of its kind in the country. 


The point I’m trying to make is this: Those copper 
ferrules may not be important in themselves. But 
they’re characteristic of the kind of stuff that goes 
into everything that’s in my catalog. 


If you haven’t your copy of my 1929 catalog yet, use 
the coupon below. If you have, use one of those 
order blanks! 


Bert L. 
9 






' 

| f= | 
| 126-130 East Third Street, * Dayton, Ohio | 
| Please send me your new 1929 Catalog. | 
| 

| 
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A View of the 1928 Springfield (Ill.) Automobile Show and the Decorations Installed by W. C. Henry 


MONG the exhibits at the National Hotel Exposi- 

tion during its pendency at the Grand Central Pal- 

ace, New York, in November, was a display by the 

Pacific Coast Borax Company, that attracted more 
than the usual volume of attention. “The prettiest thing | 
ever saw,” “Isn't that a unique display?” and “Isn’t that at- 
tractive?” were exclamations of viewers that were frequently 
The reasons are based upon the character of the 
goods as well as the setting. 

The display consisted of two crystallized “20 Mule Teams” 
shown against a dark blue velour background. The booth was 
com par atively 
small, with the 
familiar front 
counter for sam- 


repeated 


oF wr 


side of the booth was another “team” cantering up toward the 
aisle. Pictures of properties and plants were hung across the 
background. 

Approach of the automobile shows calls to mind a scheme 
of decoration used last year by W. C. Henry in handling the 
preparations for the Springfield, Ill., show. The ceiling of the 
auditorium was covered with a blue cloth with silver stars. 

When the banks of lights behind the fabric hangings were 
turned on these tiny glittering spots stood out against the 
dark mass like the distant orbs of the firmament on a moon- 
less night. All of the columns and lanterns were illuminated 

with red. Urns 
made of wall- 
board and cov- 
ered with plastic 
paint were placed 


pling and _ side 20 Mule Team - 
and rear stands . BORAX PRODUCTS along the floor 
for the advertis- oF amen at intervals and 


ing symbols which 
constituted the 
chief attraction 
devices. 

Over the sur- 
face of the back, 
blue plush had 
been drawn and 
allowed to hang 
loosely. The front 
counter was Cov- 
ered with a foot- 
ing of soft blue 
fabric tacked to 
hang in pleats. 
A glance past the 
glass jars of 
borax on the 
counter revealed 
the replicas of 
the Borax Com- 
pany’s celebrated 
“team” of years 
ago moulded in 
crystallized bor- 
ax. On the left 


filled with artifi- 
cial flowers. 

A large num- 
ber of lanterns 
with grilled 
shades bearing 
cut-out floral de- 
signs was sus- 
pended from the 
ceiling. 

At a= slightly 
greater height 
was a_ comple- 
mentary group 
of rubber bal- 
loons in various 
colors. These 
were, in the main, 
about lights in 
the arches. The 
arches were cut 
out of wallboard 
in Oriental style 
and placed in long 


“Isn’t It Unique?” Was the Exclamation of Spectators Who Passed This Pacific rows down the 
Borax Booth at the Recent National Hotel Exposition in New York 


sides of the hall. 
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Display Club Chronicles 











DETROIT 
Reported by H. W. Weaver 


A very unusual monthly meeting of the Detroit Display 
Men’s Club was held on Monday evening, December 5. 

As guests of the Scarab Club, forty-two members were 
dined and entertained in the beautiful and very exclusive 
home of the Detroit artists. Following an elaborate dinner, 
Mr. Sills, vice-president of the Scarabs, guided the entire 
membership throughout the building on an inspection tour. 
The privilege of visiting the Scarab’s home is a rare treat 
and presented the Detroit displaymen an opportunity which 
few would like to miss. E. Jay, president of the Detroit 
Exchange Club was the educational speaker of the evening. 

The Detroit Edison Company paid their compliments to 
the club through an invitation to be their guests on Monday, 
February 4. 

Much credit at this time must be given President White- 
lam for the rapid strides he is making in preparation for the 
Michigan State Associated Clubs’ meeting, to be held Janu- 
ary 14 in the Barlum Hotel. Knowing many of the plans 
already under way, the writer can safely guarantee this asso- 
ciated meeting to far surpass anything the Detroit Club has 
yet undertaken in this form. An elaborate program is being 
formulated, with many educational and entertainment features. 





ST. LOUIS 
Reported by Carl H. Shank, Secretary 


Our last meeting was held in one of the private dining 
rooms at the Hotel Jefferson on the evening of December 11. 
A chicken dinner was served and enjoyed by all present, 
after which our vice-president, Sidney Durham, called the 
meeting to order. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

J. W. Foley, executive secretary of the I. A. D. M., was 
scheduled as the principal speaker for the evening, but could 
not be here. However, Dan Hines, of Chicago, came to take 
his place and made a very interesting and constructive talk. 

Several of our members were called upon for remarks, 
and then our attention was turned to the nomination and 
election of officers for the coming year. The following were 
elected: President, Ed W. Lamprich, Kline’s; first vice-presi- 
dent, M. Wullschleger, Rothschild-Greenfield’s ; second vice- 
president, Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller; third vice-presi- 
dent, J. Doran, Laclede Gas & Light Company; secretary, 
Sidney Durham, Steinberg’s; treasurer, Syl Reiser, Laclede 
Gas & Light Company. The new officers were called upon 
for remarks, and all pledged to try and bring about more 
enthusiasm in our club this coming year. 





PORT HURON, MICH. 
Reported by J. E. Sinclair, Secretary 

Our last club meeting was held November 20 on the 
Sarnia side, at which time there was a big blow out. Plans 
are being made for window displays on community benefit 
windows. This is to raise funds for the different community 
organizations which are not self-supporting. A prior meet- 
ing was held November 6 and plans were made for the com- 
munity windows, which were to be November 21 to 26. 





LINCOLN, NEB. 
Reported by Paul C. Davison, Vice-President 


The Lincoln Display Men’s Club held their regular weekly 
luncheon meeting January 3 at the Rudge & Guenzel Dining 


Room. The most important business of the meeting was the - 


election of officers for 1929. 
Smiley S. Boyd, display manager for H. Herpolsheimer 
Company, was elected president to succeed Dave Shaffer. Mr. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Crestone Finish Boards 
Easy Lettering Surface ~ Rich Color Effects 
Send for New21929 Sample Book. 


featuring Six Distinctive 
*Tone-on~Tone* Colors 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Boulevard Chicago, III. 








































Lacquered signs and displays 
are more 
attractive 
when 
made with 
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Airbrushes 


This striking and colorful 
window card (with exception of the 
photograph) was made entirely with a 
Paasche Airbrush by L. R. Light, of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation. 


fasehs Mrbrush be 


1907 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 





Keep abreast of 
the times. Send 


for these FREE New York Cleveland Dallas 
catalogs: Artist’s Boston Detroit Los Angeles 
Airbrush Catalog Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
(K-27), Signman’s Pittsburgh Minneapolis Seattle 
Bulletin (A-28), Denver 





Poster Plant Cat- Hughes-Owens Co., Montreal, Winni- 
alog (FI-28). peg, Toronto, Ottawa 
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Fitting the Help to the Dealer 


(Continued from page 32) 


showing to showing amounts to seventy-five cents. 

Our battery of sun dial guns has, up to this time, 
made five hundred showings. This is an overage of 
slightly more than one showing for each thirty days 
per gun. We ask the jeweler to retain the gun for dis- 
play purposes not more than ten days, and we allow for 
an additional ten days for travel, transit delays and 
other causes beyond our control. 

Three of the shipping boxes have been lost or broken 
during the five hundred showings. Twelve have had 
to be reconditioned, eight are now in the factory wait- 
ing overhauling service, six guns have needed repairs, 
and two jewelers report making minor repairs when the 
guns arrived slightly damaged. So much for the suc- 
cessful routing of the display. 


Its success as a sales stimulant is of even more im- 
portance. Reports from retail jewelers using the dis- 
play in every instance were enthusiastic and favorable. 
A tabulation of the results reported by jewelers leads 
us to believe that we are conservative in estimating the 
sales pull of the past five hundred displays at $40,000. 
This figure is based upon tabulated reports, of which 
the following are typical :_ 

“We sold two $50 watches during the display.”—“Two 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of business done.”— 
“One hundred and twenty-five dollars worth of business 
credited to the display.”—“It sold for us a Masterpiece 


model at $250.”"—‘Three hundred dollars in Hamilton 
sales during past week.” 


The success attending our first effort at window 
displays warranted our putting another piece into circu- 
lation. And so we reproduced in miniature the calendar 
stone of the Aztecs—America’s first timepiece. This 
- was reproduced by a modeled paper process from de- 
signs furnished to us by the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. From data furnished by them and by the Pea- 
body Museum we prepared a special folder dealing with 
the history of this unique calendar stone, evolved by the 
Inca, Mayan and Aztec nations. We supply 250 of 
these folders with each showing of the stone. We have 
had 125 of these stones in circulation since the first of 
May, 1928, and have, at this writing, achieved about 
four hundred showings. Two hundred and fifty of 
these showings were scheduled by our own sales repre- 
sentatives, while the balance were scheduled at Lancaster 
in response to publicity about the display in our dealer 
publication, the “Balance Wheel.” In checking up the 
sales effectiveness of the calendar stone as a display, 
we cannot rate it quite on a par with the sun dial gun, 
but it parallels it very closely. 

The history of the Aztec Calendar Stone, on the 
other hand, admits of its use, educationally, in far 
greater degree than the sun dial gun. The aztec stone 
is part and parcel of America’s archeological heritage, 
and as such can be placed in school and college class- 
rooms by jewelers, many of whom have done so upon 
our recommendation. Only one jeweler of the entire 
four hundred refused to show the stone; he was a 
Swede from Minnesota, and declared that it looked like 
a piece of cheese. Perhaps it did—to him. 
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Newspaper stories and mats are sent out to each 
jeweler who is scheduled to receive either the calendar 
stone or the sun dial gun. Half-tones are also available 
and suggested news and advertising copy are supplied. 
The clipping services to which we subscribe bring us 
evidence that about 20 per cent of these are used, either 
as advertising or in an editorial way. We have also 
received editorial mention in the magazine sections of 
many large Sunday papers. These, of course, deleted 
from the story any mention of the fact that the displays 
were supplied by the Hamilton Watch Company. The 
readers of these papers, however, were made familiar 
with the display, and naturally were all the more inter- 
ested in them when they saw them in the jewelers’ 
windows. 

Our third display is now ready for operation. It 
is a water clock—sometimes called a clepsydra—and is 
so arranged that the jeweler can have it operate in his 
window. Water is the motive power, and what water 
is needed can be used over and over again. The origi- 
nal from which our replicas are built was made in Lon- 
don in 1682. 

The fourth display, now being prepared, will be the 
fabled Time Candle of King Alfred the Great. It is 
our thought to supply each jeweler with a new candle 
and suggest to him that he make a ceremony of the 
lighting of the candle in his window and keep it burning 
in order to.make it that much more attractive to the 
passerby. This particular use of the time candle, how- 
ever, is problematic. On account of the fire hazard 
involved, a burning candle display may be prohibited. 


With all of our displays we furnish printed cards, 
some of them reproduced from hand lettering. One of 
these cards always describes the display, while its com- 
panion draws sharply a comparison between the early 
timepieces and their value at the time when they were 
made and a Hamilton watch, with the price at which 
one may be purchased. 

It may be too early to attempt to paint a complete 
picture of our window display experience, but we are 
more than pleased with the result of this phase of our 
sales promotion plan. Without a doubt we have dis- 
plays that are receiving more than passing attention, 
the first jewelry displays of any sort, to the best of my 
knowledge, that have been placed in the windows of 
stores of such high grade that they will carry only 
sterling silver and will show no jewelry fashioned of 
white gold. 

We have several other display pieces in our collec- 
tion that are not yet available in quantities. These we 
hold in readiness for the jeweler who is looking for 
something other than our regular displays. Thus we 
often supply a jeweler with two or three different types 
of sun dials or other early timekeeping instruments, as 
well as with the replicas already mentioned. 

Our window display work falls entirely under the 
jurisdiction of our dealer service manager, who. shares 
the direction of our sales force with our sales manager. 
They work together, one to sell the merchandise to the 
jeweler and the other to help the jeweler sell merchan- 
dise to the consumer. 

Thus far the routine of our window display work 
has taken about two-thirds of the time of one girl in 
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partment and about one-half the time of one man in our 
mailing department. The character of the various dis- 
play pieces and matters of policy regarding the displays 
are decided upon by a committee of three—the vice- 
president in charge of sales, the director of sales pro- 
motion, and the dealer service manager. We now have 
in mind display pieces covering the entire history of 
timekeeping, particularly the primitive methods, con- 
crete examples of which are exceedingly interesting to 
the layman. __ 

We are inclined to believe that the historical nature 
of our displays is largely responsible for whatever pull- 
ing power they have. This fact alone should warrant 
other manufacturers delving into the history of their 
product and making its romance play a part in helping 
sales to meet the quota line on the sales chart. Thus a 
silverware manufacturer might profitably produce re- 
plicas of the “Sons of Liberty” punch bowl or a stove 
manufacturer make replicas of early American cast iron 
stoves, with all their quaint Bible scenes molded in the 
iron plates. 

We have heard a lot at this meeting about testing 
copy, about modern art and research. There are two 
factors of which we can always be sure—the biographi- 
cal will always appeal to a class of people who, admit- 
tedly, are “buyers,” and the historical will always appeal 
to people of discriminating taste and education. 





Notes from the Display Service Field 


(Continued from page 78) 


While O. C. MacLeod would hardly classify as a “run 
of mine” display installer as his work is almost wholly in 
the retail field, he should prove an inspiration to all mem- 
bers of this group. Most of them are the only free lance 
decorators in their territory and there are opportunities 
about them that they frequently do not grasp. How MacLeod 
has built up a profitable business in New York City where 
MacLeod Studios are favorably known has been discussed 
in the DISPLAY WORLD previously. Recent episodes of 
his work include preparation of ten displays at a cost of 
$150 each for “Angelas Lip Stick,” four modernistic travel- 
ing displays for Colgate & Co., a modernistic window setting 
for Hardman, Peck & Co., and ten modernistic display fix- 
tures for the new silk show room of the Colonial Silk Cor- 
poration, 2 Park Avenue. 

He is also designing new screens for windows of the 
sixteen New York stores of the Penn Outfitters, has effected 
a contract with a chain of forty-six clothing stores to handle 
all of their backgrounds, has finished and sold to Bourjois, 
Inc., perfumers, five new modernistic traveling displays, each 
costing $250, and is building new backgrounds for all of the 
Terminal Beauty Shops, Inc., New York City. 





Cadillac Window Display Service is the style of a new 
local window display ‘service that has just been established 
in Detroit, Mich., with offices at 2429 Fifth Street, corner 
Vernor Highway W. T. D. Giles is manager. 





The C. R. Bentley Display Service, of Amarillo, Texas, 
recently received an order from the Bayer Co., authorizing 
installation of a series of displays in Amarillo and the prin- 
cipal towns in fifteen surrounding counties. 





W. B. Davies, manager of the D. & M. Display Agency, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, reports that his company is contemplating 
taking larger space in order to better handle their business, 
which is rapidly increasing. 
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the dealer service division of our sales promotion de- 
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ORGANIZED DISPLAY BODIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
The International Association of Display Men, the leading 
display body of the United States and Canada, was organized 
in 1898 by L. Frank Baum, editor of the “Show Window.” 
afterward famous as the author of “The Wizard of Oz.” 

The association is now in its thirty-first year and has gained 
a foothold on display in the United States and to some extent 
in Canada. Originally designed as an individual membership 
society, and still containing provisions in its constitution 
which make it the creature of individual members, it has 
sought in recent years to encourage the formation of local 
societies and has given their representatives many responsii- 
bilitiesein its management. 

The influence of the International is not, however, wholly 
measured by the number of its individual members. Affiliated 
clubs, chartered as local units, contain by far the largest 
element of its strength and pay an annual per capita tax of 
five dollars for each member upon their rosters. 

The annual convention, held at Toronto early in June, 
was an epoch-making event. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent William L. Stensgaard, serving his second term, the 
convention approved a new constitution, which marked a 
notable improvement over the basic laws formerly in force, 
as this called for changes of-administrative methods involv- 
ing election of one-third of the executive committee each 
year, and selection by this body of an executive secretary 
to have charge of tke organization’s national headquarters 
Provision was also made for establishment of an official 
organ to be issued at intervals. This action automatically 
withdrew from the‘Merchants’ Record and Show Window, of 
Chicago, recognition as the official organ which this publica- 
tion had enjoyed for many years previously. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the convention, James W. 
Foley was named as the excutive secretary and offices were 
established in Chicago. Under his direction the new official 
publication, “The International Display Digest,’ has been 
launched and efforts have been intensified toward upbuilding 
of the membership. This task has been made more strenuous 
than formerly by the convention’s approval of a change in 
dues from two to five dollars. 

A feature of the constructive labors performed by the 
Stensgaard administration during 1927-1928 was compilation 
of the brochure, “The Value of Display Window Circula- 
tion,’ produced by the headquarters’ research department 
under the direction of Dan Hines. 

The roster of officers elected at Toronto consists of: 
President, W. L. Stensgaard, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; first vice-president, Ellsworth H. Bates, Block & 
Kuhl Co., Peoria, Ill.; second vice-president, Philip Bellanca, 
Hens & Kelly, Buffalo, N. Y.; third vice-president, Wm. 
Scharninghausen, Bon Marche, Seattle; treasurer, I. E. Ogg, 
W. W. Moore Co., Sharon, Pa. 





PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 


The Pacific Coast Association of Display Men was or- 
ganized four years ago because of the evident need for a 
closer affiliation of displaymen west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Its chief centers of strength are in Washington, Oregon, 
California, and the Canadian province of British Columbia. 
Its, membership is limited to local display bodies in the 
coastal territory. Although organized and originally directed 
by members of the International Association of Display Men, 
of which many of its present officers are members, it has not 
maintained direct relations with this body since 1927, when 
the San Francisco convention declined to pay per capita tax. 
The annual conventions which it sponsors have proved rally- 
ing points for the displaymen of the west and have been pro- 
ductive of much benefit to the profession. The 1928 convention 


was held at Vancouver, British Columbia, where, under the 
guidance of Convention Director Walter Rimes, a notable 
gathering was staged. A. O. Hewitt, of Portland, was chosen 
as president for the 1928-1929 term, following decision to 
break a precedent in the choice of officers which has been in 
force since the inception of the organization. By virtue of 
this action, officials may now be selected from any of the 
cities in the coastal strip, a marked departure from the former 
rule which limited them to the convention city. The next 
convention will be held in September at Everett, Wash. 

The roster of officers chosen at Vancouver, in addition to 
Mr. Hewitt, consists of: First vice-president, J. A. Smith, 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash.; second vice-president, 
H. B. Kelly, Ditter Bros., Yakima, Wash.; third vice-presi- 
dent, N. M. Spratt, Hudson Bay Co., Victoria, B. C.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Vernon C. Turner, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

In addition, there is an executive committee consisting 
of Olave Ralph, Portland, Ore.; J. Smith, Seattle, Wash.; 
Karl Amdahl, Spokane, Wash.; A. P. Drees, Olympia, Wash. ; 
Fred J. Portman, Seattle, Wash., and Howard Baker. 





WINDOW DISPLAY. ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
The Window Display Advertising Association, a division 
of the International Advertising Association, was formed in 


‘1924 by a group of users, producers and installers of national 


advertisers’ displays. Meeting at Cleveland in the fall of that 
year, they outlined plans for the creation of a strong body 
in which representatives of organizations engaged in window 
advertising, production of window displays and placement 
were to be affiliated. It has done excellent work in delving 
into display problems and practices and its annual conventions 
have been highly educational. Membership increased percep- 
tibly in 1927, which was marked by a convention held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania Roof Garden in New York. Reorganiza- 
tion of the society as a New York corporation was ordered 
and the following officers chosen: President, Lee H. Bristol, 
Bristol-Myers Co., New York City; vice-president, Wm. B. 
Benton, George Batten Co., New York City; treasurer, G. G. 
Munro, president of Munro & Harford Co., New York City. 
During 1928 the association entered into an agreement with 
the Association of National Advertisers through which its 
research activities were amalgamated with the efforts of this 
group, and C. C. Agate, managing director, became a member 
of the A. N. A. headquarters’ staff. No convention was held 
during the year, nor has one been announced for 1929, 





AMERICAN DISPLAY CLUBS 


BATTLE CREEK ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
President, W. A. Bergy, Grand Leader; vice-president, 
Howard Waite, Maurice S. Gordon Clothing Company; 
treasurer, Joe Hoogerhyde, L. W. Robinson Company. 


BIRMINGHAM DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Birmingham, Ala. 
President and publicity director, Eugene Cowgill, J. Blach 
& Sons; vice-president, Arthur Scharbel, New York Dress 
Shop; recording secretary, Paul Nisbett, Farmer and Cannon: 
financial secretary, Kendall Kirby. 


BOSTON DISPLAY CLUB 
Boston, Mass. 

President, Winthrop B. Frye, Wm. Filene & Sons’ Com- 
pany; vice-president, George E. Prue, Jordan-Marsh Com- 
pany; second vice-president, Carroll S. Nicholls, R .H. White 
Company; third vice-president, Walter Ashley, Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company; treasurer, Wilmot M. Fisher, 
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The Shepard Stores; secretary, David A. Morey, Morey Deco- 
rative Studios; publicity director, Leonard B. Cornish, Ed’son 
Electric {lluminating Company, of Boston. 
BLOOMINGTON DISPLAYMEN’S CLUB 
Bloomington, III. 

President, E. Russell Smith, Ensenberger’s; vice-presi- 
dent, John H. Ejiff; secretary, Paul L. Wertz, A. Livingston 
& Sons; treasurer, Harold Gale. 


CHARLESTON DISPLAY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
' Charleston, W. Va. 
President, M. L. Hoffstadt, The Peoples Store; vice-presi- 
dent, L. J. Lawyer, Frankenberger’s; secretary-treasurer, W. 
M. Eberly, Coyle & Richardson. 


CHICAGO DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
; Chicago, III. 

President, Dan Hines, Montgomery-Ward Company; first 
vice-president, Dallas Schultz, Joseph Spiess Company, Elgin, 
Ill.; second vice-president, Carl Haecker, Montgomery-Ward 
Company; treasurer, Joseph H. Marshall, Williams-Marshall 
Displays. 

COLUMBUS DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Columbus, Ohio 

President, A. Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus Company; vice- 
president, E. Fraser, The Union; secretary, J. F. Brischo, 
care of the Brischograph Company; treasurer, S. Thompson. 

CINCINNATI DISPLAY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

President, A. Howard Williams, McAlpin Company; sec- 
retary, W. G. Vosler, Cincinnati Display Service; treasurer, 
R. E. Courtney, Hanke Bros. 

COSHOCTON DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Coshocton, Ohio 

President, John Grey, Ransom Dry Goods Company; vice- 
president, Ben Groceman, The Lorraine Shop; secretary, 
Charles McKenna, The Buckeye; treasurer, Harry William- 
son, B. C. Senter. 

DALLAS DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Dallas, Texas 

President, W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn & Company; vice- 
president, E. V. Johnson, Sanger Bros.; secretary, M. J. 
Murphee, Dreyfuss & Son. 

DAVENPORT DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Davenport, Iowa 

President, Carl Balcomb, Peoples Light Company; vice- 
president, Lou Weisbrook, Martin Cigar Store; secretary, 
Ed Kelper, Syndicate Clothing Company; treasurer, Gerald 
Vieriech, M. L. Parker Company; publicity director, M. R. 
McDonnell, J. H: C. Petersen’s Company. 

DAYTON ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
Dayton, Ohio 

President, Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Com- 
pany; vice-president, C. J. Gehring, Rike-Kumler Company; 
secretary, B. H. Harmon; assistant secretary, L. F. D’Autre- 
mont; treasurer, L. F. Schnebly, Bert L. Daily. 

DECATUR ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
Decatur, Ill. 

President, K. W. Bailey, Bachrach’s; secretary-treasurer, 

H. D. Barber, Drobisch & Keiser Company. 
DETROIT DISPLAYMEN’S CLUB 
Detroit, Mich. 

President, F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe Company; first 
vice-president, A. Hoerauf, A. Hoerauf & Company; second 
vice-president, W. B. Weaver, Schmitz & Shroder; secretary- 
treasurer, T. A. Brown, King-Blalir Company. 

EAST LIVERPOOL DISPLAY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
President, Clarence E. Duff, Wm. Erlanger Company. 
EVERETT ADVERTISING AND DISPLAY CLUB 
Everett, Wash. 

President, Wm. H. Ogle, Everett Department Store; sec- 
retary, R. R. Swalwell. 

GRAND RAPIDS DISPLAY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — 

President, Leslie D. Slack, Wurzburg Dry Goods Com- 
pany; first vice-president, R. E. Haynes, A .May & Sons; 
second vice-president, Tony Hondorp, D. Stoll & Son; third 
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vice-president, Robert Nichols; secretary, Roy E. Blanchard, 
West’s Drug Store; treasurer, John Wiersma, Houseman- 
Jones Clothing Company. 
HOUSTON’S DISPLAY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Houston, Texas 

President, T. L. Paxton; vice-president, G. R. Burghardt; 
secretary, Lamar Powell, Harris-Hahlo Company; treasurer, 
Russell Tucker, Levy Bros. 

INDIANAPOLIS DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

President, John R. Patton, L. S. Ayres & Company; first 
vice-president, Thomas Wilcox, Selig’s ; second vice-president, 
Joseph Nash, H. P. Wasson Company; third vice-president, 
Herschel Wheeler, Pettis Dry Goods Company; secretary- 
treasurer, Roy L. Frazier, Goldstein’s. 

KANSAS CITY DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Kansas City, Mo. 

President, A. Butterworth, John Taylor Dry Goods Com- 
pany; secretary, A.’ Frederiksen, Kline’s, Inc.; treasurer, E. 
T. Helms, Rothschild & Sons, Inc. 

MADISON ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
Madison, Wis. 

President, L. Blair, Multichrome Advertising Display Com- 
pany; vice-president, E. J. Stephenson, University Cooper- 
ative Company; secretary, Lawrence Ryan, F. W. Karsten 
Company; treasurer, E. Thompson, Kessenick’s. 

METROPOLITAN DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
New York City 

President, Jerome Jaffrey, Lighting Specialties Company ; 
vice-president, J. Northrup, The McCormick Store; secre- 
tary, J. G. Waters, Merchants Window Decorating System 
Company, Inc.; treasurer, Walter Wehner, Brill Bros.; pub- 
licity manager, V. W. Sebastian, Room 1314, 151 Fifth Avenue. 

NASHVILLE DISPLAY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Nashville, Tenn. 

President—John Dubisson, Cain-Sloan Company; vice- 
president, C. L. Roesch, Castner-Knott Dry Goods Company ; 
secretary-treasurer, A. P. Moore, Jr. 

NIAGARA FALLS DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 

President, Hugh Miller, Niagara Dry Goods Company; 
vice-president, Albert Gorbaty, Wallens; secretary-treasurer, 
A. C. Hancock, Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce. 


OKLAHOMA CITY DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

President, C. E. Batchelor, Pettee’s; vice-president, H. B. 
3arrett, Archer & Bryden; treasurer, Orville Baxter, Kerr 
Dry Goods Company; secretary, L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry 
Goods Company. 

OMAHA DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Omaha, Neb. 

President, Harry Plambach, Orchard & Wilheim Company ; 
vice-president, H. Laerence, Herzberg’s; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank Fiala, Thompson, Belden Company. 


PEORIA DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Peoria, Ill. 

President, Ellsworth H. Bates Block & Kuhl; first vice- 
president, C. J. Kelley, Klein’s; second vice-president, Sig 
Englund, Schradzki Company; secretary, George V. French, 
Franks & Sons Printing Company; treasurer, W. Y. York, 
Peoria Display Company. 

PHILADELPHIA DISPLAY GUILD 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

President, Jerome Koerber, Strawbridge & Clothier; first 
vice-president, Emile Schmidt, Gimbel Bros.; second vice- 
president, Banjamin Mattie, Lit Bros.; treasurer, Kenneth 
Harveson, McCurdy Bros.; secretary, Georges DeVerry, 235 
South Twenty-third Street; assistant secretary, Harry Rosen, 
Liggett Bros. 

PORTLAND DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Portland, Ore. 

President, E. R. Schmidt, Knight Shoe Company; vice- 
president, George J.: Creighton, Oregon City Woolen Mill 
Store; secretary, R. Trumbull, Jr.; treasurer, Paul C. Massee, 
George Lowenson & Son; publicity manager, Mrs. Olave 
Ralph, Roberts Bros. 
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PORT HURON-SARNIA DISPLAY CLUB 
Port Huron, Mich.—Sarnia, Canada 

President, S. B. Noxon, L. Higer & Son; vice-president, 
E. Palmer, Ballentine Dry Goods Company; secretary, J. E. 
Sinclair, Kerr’s Typewriter Emporium; treasurer, Al Sibilla. 

SAGINAW VALLEY DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Saginaw, Flint and Bay City, Mich. 

President, George W. Hubbard, M. W. Tanner Company, 
Saginaw; vice-president, Thos. Utterbach, Warrick Bros., 
Flint; secretary, T. J. Poitras, Heavenrich Bros. Company, 
Saginaw; treasurer, Omar G. Fuller, Saginaw. 


SAN FRANCISCO ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
San Francisco, Calif. 

President, H. D. Nickel, The White House; vice-presi- 
dent, S. E. Olsen, Goldberg-Bowen Company; secretary, 
Ernest Green, M. Friedman Furniture Company; treasurer, 
C. J. Williams, Owl Drug Company; publicity director, Mil- 
ton Bornstein, Mervyn D. Cohn Fixture Company. 

ST. LOUIS DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fresident, Edw. H. Lamprich, Kline’s; first vice-president, 
M. Wullschleger, Rothschild-Greenfield Company; second 
vice-president, Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller; third vice- 
president, J. Doran, Laclede Gas Light Company; secretary, 
Sidney Durham, Steinberg’s; treasurer, Syl Rieser, Laclede 
Gas Light Company. 

SEATTLE DISPLAY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Seattle, Wash. 

President, Henry Stohlton, Friedlander & Son; first vice- 
president; H. A. Clare, Lundquist Lilly; second vice-presi- 
dent, O. H. Pearson, Eastern Outfitting Company ; third vice- 
president, Wallace F. King, Cheasty’s; secretary, G .D. Mille, 
703 Eighth Avenue; treasurer, William Meyer, Grote-Rankin 
Company. 

SHARON ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
Sharon, Pa. 

President, I. E. Ogg, W. W. Moore Company; vice-presi- 
dent, R. L. James, P & O. Electric Company; secretary, Ralph 
Knapp; treasurer, Ray Webber, P. L. Williams & Sons; pub- 
licity director, Fred A. McIntyre, Smith & Company. 

SOUTHEASTERN DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Atlanta, Ga. 

President, Tom C. Rogers, J. P. Allen Company; vice- 
president, George H. Breare, J. M. High Company; secre- 
tary, V. F. McCollum, Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Com- 
pany; publicity director, E. B. Kantor, The Globe. 

SPOKANE ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
Spokane, Wash. 

President, K. S. Bush, Davenport Sports Shop; vice-presi- 
dent, Joe Sykora, Joyner Drug Company; secretary-treasurer, 
Bernard Pierson, J. C. Penney Company. 

SPRINGFIELD DISPLAY & ADVERTISING CLUB 

Springfield, Ill. 

President, J. C. Taylor, Roberts Bros.; vice-president, 
Charles Suesen; secretary, R. E. Appel; treasurer, H. D. 
Barber. 

ST. PAUL ASSOCIATED DISPLAYMEN 
St. Paul, Minn. 

President, Ray Ullom, Field. Schlick & Company; vice- 
president, Miles R. Stransky, Golden Rule; secretary, James 
E. Davis, Stronge & Warner; treasurer, Arthur G. Munro, 
Schuneman & Mannheimer. 

YAKIMA DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Yakima, Wash. 

President, H. B. Kelly, Ditter Bros.; vice-president, Jess 
Barber, Barnes-Wooden Company. 

VANCOUVER DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

President, L. K. G. Browning, David Spencer, Ltd.; vice- 
president, L. H. Osborne, Sangster-Osborne Display Service; 
secretary, Irwin Jones, Edwin Bell Fixture Company; treas- 
urer, Jack McBride, Calhoun’s Hat Shop. 

TORONTO DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

President, J. H. Carruthers, Hydro Electrid System; first 

vice-president, D. H. Birrell, Adams Furniture Company; 
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second vice-president, N. H. Birrell, Birrell’s; third vice- 
president, F. G. R. Lacy, Fairweather’s; secretary, J. D. Jami- 
son, Walkover Shoe Company; treasurer, W. G. Moir, Lig- 
gett’s. 
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GERMAN ASSOCIATION OF WINDOW DECORATORS 

The Bund der Schaufensterdekorateure of Germany (Asso- 
ciation of Show Window Decorators) has over 3,000 mem- 
bers and is the largest and most powerful trade organiza- 
tion of windowmen ‘in the world. Its membership is confined 
to displaymen with three years or more of training. It has 
thirty-nine affiliated clubs in the republic and is closely 
affiliated with the Netherlands Display Association The ob- 
ject of the association is to establish greater unity and to 
facilitate the development and elevation of display. The so- 
ciety publishes a magazine which has a wide domestic and 
foreign circulation. Its officers comprise a president and 
vice-president, general secretary and an assistant, a treasurer 
and his assistant, and seven national committeemen chosen 
from the provincial bodies. 

The past year has been a period of extraordinary progress 
for this body, bringing a large increase in membership as well 
as influence. The convention held at Essen in March pro- 
vided the means for beginning an intensive campaign in be- 
half of greater appreciation of the displayman. Delegates 
approved a plan for establishment of a press bureau at the 
Berlin headquarters and instructed Hans M. Geiger, editor 
of the association organ, to assume charge of its activities. 
Vice-President George Fischer called upon the association 
to sponsor a program calling for press criticism of displays, 
placing the window on the same basis as the theatre and 
literature. 

Shortly afterwards plans were formulated in association 
with the Reimann Schcol of Display and the Grassi Mu- 
seum at Leipzig for a display exposition to be staged in 
October. Seizing upon this opportunity the Berlin head- 
quarters sent out a call for an international display congress, 
which convened in Leipzig on October 19, and was attended 
by delegates from mosf of the central European states, Eng- 
land and America. 

Headquarters : Berlin S. W. 68, Friedrichstrasse 207. Gen- 
eral secretary, Erich deRoche. 

President, Bruno Seydel, Berlin, display manager, Seiden- 
haus, Michels & Co., Berlin; vice-president, George Fischer, 
Berlin; editor, H. M. Geiger, Berlin; assistant editor, Willi 
Rauter, Berlin; treasurer, Paul Schaefer, Berlin, display man- 
ager, Rexhaus; assistant treasurer, Hans Drehlow, Firma 
Elida, Berlin. - 





PROVINCIAL AND SUBORDINATE BODIES 


Brandenburg 
Berlin Club.—Chairman, G. Krebs; Display Manager, H. 
A. Wertheim, Moritzplatz; Secretary, Erwin Donath, Berlin 
S. 59, Bockhstr. 15. Meeting every first Tuesday in the 
month at Lehrervereinshaus, Alexanderplatz. 
Mountain District 
Elberfeld-Barmen Club.—Chairman and Business Man- 
ager, W. Esser, Barmen, Waisenstr. 4. 
Middle Elbe 
Madgeburg Club.—Chairman, Otto Walter, Magdeburg; 
Display Manager, H. Lublin; Business Manager, Herm. 
Schwarz Weidenhof 15/16. Meeting every first Monday in 
the month at Stadt-Theater Kaffee. 
Frankfurt 
Frankfurt Club—Chairman and Business Manager, Udo 
Curth; Display Manager, Kaufhaus Hansa, Saalburgstrasse 
15; Treasurer, Max Suszycki, Fichardstrasse 42. 
Mainz Club.—Chairman, F. Becker; Display Manager, 
Leonhard Tietz, Mainz; Business. Manager, K. Gerhardt, 
Rheinallee 34. 
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Wiesbaden Club.—Chairman and Business Manager, Willy 
Schweitzer, display manager of Poulet Company, Wiesbaden. 


Hansa District 

Hamburg Club—Business Manager, Paul Girndt, Ham- 
burg, Krayenkamp 7/8 11. 

Hesse : 

Kassel Club.—Chairman, G. Jacobs; Display Manager, H. 
Arthur Wertheim; Business Manager, F. Blankenberg, Kas- 
sel, Wilhelmshoher Allee 183. Meeting every first Thursday 
in the month, Kleeblatt, Frankfurter Strasse 23. 


Industrial Region 

Essen Club.—Chairman, L. Baranski, display manager of 
H. & L. Freudenberg, Essen; Business Manager, Willi Nier- 
mann, Irmgardstrasse 19. Meeting the first of each month at 
Vereinslokal, Brandstrasse 14. 

Bochum Club—Chairman, Kurt Heckelmann, Bochum; 
Business Manager, Heinz Goldschmidt, Bochum, Kanal- 
strasse 45. 

Lausitz 

Gorlitz Club—Chairman, Kurt Kretschmer, Gorlitz; dis- 
play manager of Otto Strassburg; Business Manager, Herbert 
Liebig, Gorlitz, Uferstrasse 29. 


Middle Germany 

Leipzig Club—Chairman, E. Hirschfeld, Leipzig; Business 
Manager, Hans Merz, O 28, Ludwigstrasse 82. 

Chemnitz Club—Chairman and Business Manager, Alfred 
Leutert, Chemnitz, Uhligstrasse 10 111. 

Dresden Club.—Chairman and Business Manager, Max 
Kogel, Dresden-N Kornerstrasse 7 111. 

Halle a S. Club—Chairman, H. Fambach, display man- 
ager of H. S. Weiss, Halle; Secretary, W. Temme, Halle 
a. S. 1, Postfach 265. Meeting every first Tuesday in the 
month at Central Hotel. 

Plauen Club.—Chairman and Business Manager, Richard 
Kaltschmidt, Plauen i. V. Blucherstasse 35. 


Lower Saxony 

Hannover Club.—Chairman and Business Manager, Aug. 
Kasten, Hannover, Steintorstrasse 6. 

Hildesheim Club.—Chairman, Herr Sprengel, display man- 
Manager, Ernst Wiegmann, Braunschweig, Rudolfstrasse 14. 

Heidesheim Club.—Chairman, Mr. Sprengel, display man- 
ager of Lobenstein & Freudenthal; Business Manager, Bruno 
Bleckman, Hildesheim, Sedanstrasse 17; Treasurer, A. J. 
Nienhuis. 

Upper Silesia 

Ratibor Club.—Chairman, Jos. Scherner, Ratibor, care of 
Julius Priester, Ratibor; Business Manager, R. Berger, Rati- 
bor, Bosalzerstrasse 21. 

Elbing Club.—Chairman, Erich Connor, care of H. Loe- 
wenthal, Elbing; Business Manager, H. Goldbach, 11, Nieder- 
strasse 15. 

Konigsberg Club.—Chairman, H. Schwetje, Konigsberg 
i Pr.; Business Manager, E. Schiller, Lindenstr. 4-6. 


The Palatinate 

Kaiserslautern Club—Chairman and Business Manager, 
A. Latta, Gasstrasse 29. 

Piasten 

Breslau Club.—Chairman. W. Giller, display manager of 
Stein & Koslowsky, Breslau; Business Manager, E. Fischer, 
Breslau, Reuschestrasse 26. 

Liegnitz Club.—Chairman, Herr Emmerling, display man- 
ager of H. H. L. Kaurwitz; Business Manager, P. Mazurek, 
Wortherstr. 11. 

The Rhineland 

Cologne a. Rhein Club—Chalirman and Business Manager, 
E. Wenke, Cologne, Lutticher Strasse 10. 

Dusseldorf—Chairman, L. Heubach display manager of 
H. M. Klein, Dusseldorf; Business Manager, Paul Frantzen, 
Dusseldorf-Oberkassel, Luegallee 12. 

Ruhr-Lippe 

Dortmund Club.—Chairman and Business Manager, Wal- 

ter Thaege, Dortmund, Liebigstrasse 32. 
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Munster Club.—Business Manager, W. Vortmann, Muns- 
ter i. W., Hamburger Strasse 4. Meetings held at “Bieder- 
meier,” Ludgeriplatz. 


Saar 
Saarbrucken Club.—Chairman, Walter Franke, Saar- 
brucken, display manager of Passage-Kau‘hans; Business 
Manager, Ludwig Frohlich, Neunkirchen, Zweibrucker 
Strasse 15. 
Swabia 
Stuttgart Club.—Chairman, Konrad Bogusch; Business 
Manager, E. Walz, Stuttgart-Cannstatt, Olgastrasse 14. 
Reutlingen Club.—Chairman and Business Manager, Josef 
Engelhardt, Lederstr. 150. 


Wesser-Ems 

Bremen Club.—Chairman, Rich. Fromme, Bremen. display 
manager of Julius Bamberger Company; Business Manager, 
Franz Bruning, Bremen, Nicolaistrasse 22. 

Lower Weser Club.—Chairman and Business Manager, 
Erich Bastian, Bremerhaven, Fahrstrasse 24-1. 

Osnabruck Club.—Chairman and Business Manager, Fr. 
Kolpacki, Bielefelder Strasse 18. 


Unattached Clubs 

Munich.—Chairman, Gregor Ochs, display manager of 
H. M. Hinzelmann, Munich; Business Manager, Franz Haupt, 
traveling decorator, Rumfordstr. 19. 

Nurnberg.—Chairman, Kurt Naundorf, Adolf Stock Co.; 
Business Manager, George Soergel, Alexanderstrasse 24. 

Rostock.—Chairman, Otto Fabert; Business Manager, R. 
Barwald, Rostock i. M., Zochstrasse 2. 

Stettin—Chairman, Kurt Zielinski, Stettin, H. Grunbaum 
& Company; Business Manager, Eduard Schultz, Klosterhof 9- 
111. 





DUTCH ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN AND 
DISPLAY DECORATORS 


The Nederlandsche Band van Etaleurs en Etalage Deco- 
rateurs (Dutch Association of Display Men and Display Deco- 
rators) was founded in November, 1925. At that time the 
German Association of Display Men, which already had a 
branch in Rotterdam, tried to open a branch in Amsterdam 
as well. The Dutch displaymen, however, did not feel much 
inclined toward joining the German organization and decided 
to launch their own society, which was organized under the 
name given above. Starting with only twenty members, the 
association now has branches in The Hague, Rotterdam, Arn- 
hem, Nymegen, Groningen, Dordrecht, Zwolle and Leeuwar- 
den. The chief objects are the ennobling of display art and 
the advancement of social and professional intercourse. 
Headquarters are 68 Akeleistraat, The Hague, Holland. 

Chairman, F. R. Prill; vice-chairman, E. Baranski; sec- 
retary, M. J. Klawer; assistant secretary, E. Britz; treasurer, 
J. Alter; editor of the Etalagekunst, P. M. J. Van Rooyen; 
corresponding secretary for England and colonies and the 
United States of America, J. Brommet. 


Amsterdam 
Secretary, J. Mok, Borsenburgerstr. 6; Chairman, J. Mot; 
Treasurer, J. Ten Brink; Vice-President, E. Davidson; Com- 
mittee, H. v. Beem. 
Dordrecht 
Secretary and Chairman, W. J. P. Hulsen, van Strijsingel 
333; Treasurer, J. Van Hees. 
The Hague 
Secretary, W. Abels, Adelheidstr. 72; Chairman, F. R. 
Prill; Treasurer, F. Fleur; Committee, M. Schellevis, Th. 
Valkenburg. 
Rotterdam 
Secretary, W. Dompeling, an. Kruijfstraat 33b; Chairman, 
Geubel; Treasurer, E. v. d. Heijden; Committee, A. J. Bek- 
ker, A. W. M. Assei. 
Arnhem-Nijmegen 
Secretary, C. J. Willems, Schonkstraat 76, Nijmegen: 
Chairman. Alb. Visser; Treasurer, J. Vuursteen; Committee, 
J. J. Baarda. 
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Groningen 
Secretary, G. Lentink, Zuidersingel 10a; Chairman, N. J. 
Vreedevoogd; Treasurer, A. J. Nienhuis. 


Leeuwarden 
Secrtary, J. P. Pastma, Oosterstr. 7, Huizan bij Leeu- 
warden; Chairman, W. Maas; Treasurer, J. Pots. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 


The British Association of Display Men was founded in 
1919. The nine year of effort which have followed its in- 
stitution have developed a membership of between 600 and 700, 
which number is being constantly augmented, and the total is 
very satisfactory ‘if considered from the standpoint of the 
number engaged in the field. 

Through lectures and demonstrations, not only in London, 
but many other cities, much has been done for the upbuild- 
ing of the profession. These lectures have been delivered by 
many prominent merchants, as well as outstanding members 
of the a¥sociation. 

Since the beginning of the movement annual contests, in 
which prizes of $1,500 or more have been awarded, have been 
instituted. 

Preliminaries to the election of a new roster of officers 
are now in progress, the present roster consisting of the fol- 
lowing: President, H. Trethowan, Heal & Son; vice-presi- 
dent, C. H. Ward, Daniel Heal & Son; secretary, F. C. Law- 
rence, Textophate Co., Ltd. Committee: A. Bird, Harvey 
Nichols, Ltd.; H. E. Combs, John Barker & Co., Ltd.; G. 
W. S. Deadman, Army and Navy Stores; E. Fleming, Stagg 
& Russell, Ltd., and Swan & Edgar, Ltd.; N. D. Hawkins, 
David Drage & Son; W. J. Hudson, Kennard Bros., Ltd., 
Croydon; Miss E. Kennedy, Glaxo, Ltd.; A. E. McFarlane, 
Thomas Wallace & Sons, Ltd.; W. Narbeth, Aylesbury; P. M. 
Nash, Hendy’s, Ltd.; W. G. Rowe, Dickins & Jones, Ltd.; 
R. W. Shorter, Austin Reed, Ltd.; F .R. Stapley, D. Swayne, 
Harrods, Ltd.; C. C. Tullberg, Gramophone Co., Ltd., and 
E. Wilson, Kodak, Ltd. Headquarters are at 11 Berkeley 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W. I. 





BRITISH PROVINCIAL DISPLAY BODIES 


Middlesborough Display Association 


President, A. Newhouse; Hon. Secretary, A. Sanderson; 
Hon. Treasurer, A. H. Hinton; Chairman, J. J. Scarffe. 


Leicestershire Window Dressers Association 
Chorley Display Society 


Portsmouth Association 
President, A R. Hodges; Vice-President, A. J. Privett; 
Hon. Secretary, E. Thompson; Assistant Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Thompson; Treasurer, A. E. Goodchild. 


Woking Display Association 
President, F. W. Cook; Hon. Secretary, H. Southam; 
Hon. Treasurer, S. W. Coleman, 


Newcastle 
Display Section, Newcastle Advertising Club 


Southampton 
President, Howard Mayes; chairman, W. J. Fisk; vice- 
chairman, J. W. Ballington; treasurer, H. Maslen; honorable 
secretary, E. R. Hartfall. 


Cheltenham 
Medway 
Display Section, Medway Chamber of Commerce—Chair- 
man, W. J. Whitehead; treasurer, J. Ogden; secretary, A. F. 
Wickenden. ; 





SWEDISH WINDOW DECORATORS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Swedish Window Decorators’ Association, the newest 
national organization to enter the field, ‘is the product of 
growing interest in window display in Sweden. Coming into 
existence in 1928, this body established a national publica- 
tion, which is doing notable work in furthering Swedish 
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retail display. The membership is chiefly located in Stock- 
holm and the larger cities, but has connections with groups 
in the major Scandinavian states and in Finland. They are 
making an earnest effort to improve the technique and skill 
of their membership and to develop higher standards, Official 
headquarters are at Nofrlandsgatan 33, Stockholm. 





AUSTRIAN WINDOW DECORATORS 


During 1928 displaymen of Austria pulled away from their 
alliance with the Austrian Association of Advertising Men 
and established a separate body. A vigorous campaign was 
inaugurated to bring the majority of Austrian window trim- 
mers into membership. An official. organ, “Dekoration und 
Verkauf Praxis,” was established: 





THE AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION 
The Australian Association of Display Men has affiliated 
branches in a number of the commonwealth’s cities. Its 
headquarters are at 1 Nyowee Street, Preston, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. John S. Richmond is honorable secretary. 





DISPLAY GATHERINGS IN 1928 


The past year was marked by a number of gatherings of 
window decorators which had varied effects upon the deco- 
rators of the lands involved. The first was the German con- 
vention held at Essen in March, lasting for two days, dur- 
ing which delegates and membership sessions were held. An 
outstanding development of this gathering was the establish- 
ment of a press bureau at the Berlin headquarters, which 
distributes news of the movement to the trade publications 
and newspapers of the country. A second was the pro- 
posal to invite criticism of display upon the same basis as 
literature and the stage. Decision was made to enforce asso- 
ciation control of the apprentice situation, assuming the right 
to compel graduates of display schools to undergo a further 
apprenticeship in retail display departments before qualify- 
ing for the rank of decorator. 


June saw assembly of American displaymen at Toronto 
when the International Association of Display Men held a 
four days’ convention. This gathering brought attendance 
from all over the United States and from a large portion of 
Canada. The aftermath of the agitation at the Detroit con- 
vention the previous year for revision of the constitution 
was noted in presentation of a new set of basic laws which 
was adopted by the executive committee and board of di- 
rectors. Provision was also made for replacement of the 
secretary with an executive official to be chosen by the execu- 
tive committee. 

In September, the Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men staged a convention at Vancouver, where a large body 
of windowmen from leading cities of the northwest joined in 
an eventful meeting.. Coast delegates gave their approval to 
a plan for liberalizing their administrative methods by en- 
abling choice of officers from any city of the district rather 
than from the convention city. Provision was also made for 
creation of a fund to assist the convention city in its pre- 
liminary work and to finance the operations of an educational 
director. The latter official was to be named by an enlarged 
executive committee. 


British displaymen met at Southampton early in Septem- 
ber for the fifth national displaymen’s convention. This was 
by far the largest gathering of British windowmen yet staged 
and was marked by an attempt to establish the supremacy of 
the British Association of Display Men through affiliation 
of the provincial groups. While the idea of a national body 
was accepted by a majority of delegates, a substantial group 
opposed affiliation until a new group of officers was chosen 
representing the provinces as well as London. The affiliation 
fee was an issue of importance and proved a stumbling block 
to consummation of the plan at the convention: As a com- 
promise, a motion was adopted calling for the election of 
delegates from all of the groups to meet in a special session 
devoted to consideration of this issue. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR COMPRESSORS (PORTABLE) 
Simons Paint Spray Brush Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


AIR BRUSHES 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Thayer & Chandler, 
Chicago, Ill. 


913 W. Van Buren St., 


AIR BRUSH STENCILS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ART NOVELTIES 


Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


’ Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dave Hamberger, 1225 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Frank Netschert, Inc., 67 Barclay St., New 
York City. 


Philip Roman, 102 W. Forty-fifth St., New York 
City. 

Schack Artificial Flower Co., 134 N. Robey St., 
Chicago, Iil. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Frank Netschert, Inc., 67 Barclay St., New York 
City. © 
Philip Roman, 102 W. Forty-fifth St., New York 
City. 


Schack Artificial Flower Co., 134 N. Robey St., 
Chicago. Ill. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philip Roman, 102 W. Forty-fifth St., New York 
City. 
Schack Artificial Flower Co., 134 N. Robey St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
MacLeod Studios, 306 E. Twenty-sixth St., New 
York City. 
Philip Roman, 102 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Anglo Display Fixture Co., 209 W. Thirty- 
seventh St., New York City. 
Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
The Murdison Co., Inc., 110 W. Fortieth St., 
New York City. 
Philip Roman, 102 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 


York City. 
BOOKS ON DISPLAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 





BRASS RAILS 
Baum’s Metal Specialties, 1523 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


CARD HOLDERS 
Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., 2253 South Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Herman Tautz Co., 689 Fourteenth St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 
Chicago Card Board Co., 666 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318-36 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLOR MATCHING LAMPS 
Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


COLOR SCREENS 
American Appliance Co., 3.7 N. Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Marsene Transparent Paper 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
BN. Y¥. 


Corp., 1926 W. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 199 N. State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION FIGURES 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 

Advertising Metal Display Co., 1001-1015 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 511 E. Seventy-second 
St.. New York City. 

Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 
York City. 

Regent Specialties, Inc., 268 Lyell Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Reproductions Co., 
Plain, Mass. 


The United States Printing & Lithographing 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Inc., 2 Duane St., New 


315 Center St., Jamaica 


CUTTING MACHINES 


The International Register Co., 13 S. Throop 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


CUT-OUTS 
Edwards & Deutsch Litho. Co., 2320-2338 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 511 E. Seventy-second 
St., New York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318-36 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The United States Printing & Lithographing 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CUT-OUTS—PHOTO 


Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


DAYLIGHT SIGNS 


Schuler Art Glass Co., 617-631 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


Asher & Boretz, Inc., 469 Broome St., New York 
City. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


The Murdison Co., Inc., 110 W. Fortieth St., 
New York City. 


DISPLAY CARDS 
Edwards & Deutsch L.tho. Co., 23.0-2338 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 511 E. Seventy-second 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MacLeod Studios, 306 E. Twenty-sixth St., New 
York City. 


Philip Roman, 102 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 


Specialty Display Case Co., West Rush St., 
Kendallville, Ind. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 
Anglo Display Fixture Co.. 209 W. Thirty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


Barlow-Kimnet Co., Inc., 515 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


Baum’s Metal Specialties, 1523 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Butler Doll Stand Co., 208 South East Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Cincinnati Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 
232 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., 239 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 431 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Refléctor-Hardware Corp., 2253 South Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Herman Tautz Co., 
waukee, Wis. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—VELVET COVERED 
C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 


689 Fourteenth St., Mil- 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


Barlow-Kimnet Co., Inc., 515 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 
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Cincinnati Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 
232 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 

Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., 239 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Klee Display Fixture Co., 174 Atlantic Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Regent Specialties, Inc., 268 Lyell Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y 

Rochester Display Fixture Works, 654 South 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Specialty Display Case Co., West Rush St., 
Kendallville, Ind. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 


Anglo Display Fixture Co., 209 W. Thirty- 
seventh St., New York City. 

Barlow-Kimnet Co., Inc., 515 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, O. 


DISPLAY FORMS 

Anglo Display Fixture Co., 209 W. Thirty- 
seventh St., New York City. 

Barlow-Kimnet Co., Inc., 515 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. ts 

International Clearing House of New York, 
Inc., 303 Fifth Ave., Room 1803-4, New York 
City. 

Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Klee Display Fixture Co., 174 Atlantic Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y . 

Felix Masso, 449 W. Thirty-eighth St., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 

Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

International Clearing House of New York, 
Inc., 303 Fifth Ave, Room 1803-4, New York 
City. 

Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Regent Specialties, Inc., 268 Lyell Ave., Roch- 
erter, N. Y. 

Philip Roman, 102 W. Forty-fifth St., New York 
City. 


DISPLAY RACKS 
Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., 2253 South Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Herman Tautz Co., 689 Fourteenth St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY RACKS-REVOLVING 


Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISPLAY TABLES—REVOLVING 
Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Lindsey Electic Co., 910 S. Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


DRAPERIES 
Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 
I. M. Friedman & Co., Inc., 39 Walker St.. New 
York City. 
S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., southwest corner Sixth 
and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELECTRIC NOVELTIES 


Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 


Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


_I. M. Friedman & Co., Inc., 39 Walker St., 


New York City. 


Hydol Plush Mfg. Co., 36 E. Twenty-first St., 
New York City. 


Maharam Textile Co., 107 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 


Mendelschn’s Textile Corp., 156 W. Forty-fifth 
St., New York City. 


Miracle Fabrics Co., 79 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


FELT 


Western Felt Works, 4029-33 Ogden Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
American Appliance Co., 317 N. Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Royal Lighting Products Co.. 223 Avenue M, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc., 119 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 


FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 


Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
41 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


GARMENT HANGERS 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Farncisco, Calif. 


GARMENT RACKS 


Baum’s Metal Specialties, 1523 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GLASS FRUIT 


Glass Fruit Works, 1621 McGregor St., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


LAMP COLORING 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


LETTERING PENS 


Becker Sign Supply Co., 314 N. Eutaw St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 


Becker Sign Supply Co., 314 N. Eutaw St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bert L. Daily, 126 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 


American Appliance Co., 317 N. Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co., 2320- 
2338 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 511 E. Seventy- 
second St., New York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York- City. 


. The United States Printing & Lithographing 


Co., Cincinnati, O. 


MAILING LISTS 
R. L. Polk & Co., 431 Howard St., Detroit, 
Mich. 
MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318-36 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Novelty Display Co., 433 W. Forty-second St., 

New York_City. 

MILLINERY DISPLAY FIGURES 

Felix Masso, 449 W. Thirty-eighth St., New 

York City. 

MIRRORS—COUNTER 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., 2253 South Westerm 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

MIRRORS 


Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Caiif. 
MODEL DISPLAYS 


MacLeod Studios, 306 E. Twenty-sixth St., New 
York City. 


Reproductions Co., 315.Center St., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 
MOTION DISPLAYS 
Francis W..Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
NATURAL PREPARED FOLIAGE 
Frank Netschert, Inc., 67 Barclay St., New 
York City. 
ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., 50 Cottage Grove St., S. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OVER COUNTER REFLECTORS 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., 2253 South Westerm 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Novelty Display Co., 433 W. Forty-second St., 
New York City. 


PHOTO—Cut-Outs 


Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PLASTIC MATERIALS 


Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


PLUSHES 
Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


Hydol Plush Mfg. Co., 36 E. Twenty-first St., 
New York City. 


Maharam Textile Co., 107 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 


Mendelsohn’s Textile Corp., 156 W. Forty-fifth 
St., New York City. 


Miracle Fabrics Corp., 79 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
POSTERS 
Edwards & Deutsch Litho. Co., 2320-2338 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PROJECTING LANTERN 
James F. Brischo, 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, O- 
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REFINISHING DISPLAY FIGURES 


Felix Masso, 449 W. Thirty-eighth St., New 
York City. 


REFINISHING METAL FIXTURES 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


REFINISHING WAX FIGURES 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


REFINISHING WOOD FIXTURES 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., 2253 South Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


American Appliance Co., 317 N. Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


Reflector & Illuminating Co., 1407 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Royal Lighting Products Co., 223 Avenue M, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc., 119 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 


Wheeler Reflector,_Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. 


SCROLL CUTTERS 


The International Register Co., 13 S. Throop 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SCULPTURED WAX FIGURES 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING- 


Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
SHOW CARD BOARDS 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
SHOW CARD COLORS 
Bert L. Daily, 126 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 


SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 


‘Hoffman Type & Engr. Co., 114 E. Thirteenth 
St., New York City. 


SHOW CARD STENCIL OUTFITS 


‘National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 


Becker Sign Supply Co., 314 N. Eutaw St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bert L. Daily, 126-30 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 





Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CASES 


Cincinnati Show Case & Disp. Fixt. Works, 232 
Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Specialty Display Case Co., West Rush St., 
Kendallville, Ind. 


SHOW WINDOW LIGHTING 


Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


Reflector & Illuminating Co., 1407 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc., 119 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 


SIGNS—CHANGEABLE 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 412 Orleans St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNS—DIRECTORY 
Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 412 Orleans St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNS—ELECTRIC 
Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave.. Cincinnati, O. 


Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Schuler Art Glass Co., 617-631 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SIGNS—GLASS 
Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
SIGNS—ILLUMINATED 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 412 Orleans St., 
Chicago, II 


Karolith Corp.. 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


SIGNS—ILLUMINATED—UNBREAKABLE 
Lumi-Letter Co., 418 W. Twenty-seventh St., 
New York City. 
SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Karolith Corp., 2125 Forty-fourth Road, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Newman Mfg .Co,. Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


American Appliance Co., 317 N. Church, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Reflector & Illuminating Co., 1407 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc., 119 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 


are Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn. 


Royal Lighting Products Co. 223 Ave. M, 
Brocklyn, N. Y. 
SPRAY GUN EQUIPMENT 
Simons Paint Spray Brush Co., Dayton, O. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
Bert L. Daily, 126 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 


STORE FIXTURES 


Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


International Clearing House of New York, 
Inc., 303 Fifth Ave., Room 1803-4, New York 
City. 


Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


STORE FIXTURE HARDWARE 


Reflector-Hardware Corp., 2253 South Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE FRONTS 


The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
Geo. L. Mesker & Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


TURNTABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., 46 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass. 


Lindsey Electric Co., 910 S. Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


VALANCES 


Bryan’s, Inc., 423 S. Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., southwest corner Sixth 
and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Klee Display Fixture Co., 174 Atlantic Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y 


VELOURS 


Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


Hydol Plush Mfg. Co., 36 E. Twenty-first St., 
New York City. 


Maharam Textile Co., 107 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 


Mendelsohn Textile Corp., 156 W. Forty-fifth 
St., New York City. 


Miracle Fabrics Co., 79 Madizon Ave., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 199 N. State St., 
Chicago, Il. 


WAX FIGURES 


Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., 239 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway, 
New York City. 


WAX FIGURE CLEANERS 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


WAX FIGURE REPAIRS 


Kehoe Display Fixture Co., 541 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


WOOD BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 190 N. State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WOOD CARVINGS 


Klise Mfg. Co., 50 Cottage Grove St., S. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





USE THIS 

DIRECTORY 

AS YOUR 
BUYING GUIDE 


Every concern listed is anxious to 
serve you, and will gladly forward 
information and literature regard- 
ing their products upon request. 


















(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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Men Wanted 





Positions Wanted Gor Sale Wanted to Buy 





FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fieece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Metal Display Fixtures 


Durable and inexpensive; brass 
work; free catalog. 


Baum’s Metal Specialties 
1523 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 











SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.’ “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 


742 Twentieth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











USED DISPLAYS WANTED 


We are in the market for used displays and decorations. 
We pay highest prices for Christmas decorations and 


mchanical pieces. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, Inc. 


Our NEW Address Is 
122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Our New Telephone 
Number Is 


Telephone CHEL-sea 3272 








Sales Representative 


with show room, or willing to open 
one for Chicago and the adjacent 
territory, to represent a New York 
display fixture house manufacturing 
a comprehensive modern and popu- 
lar line for department and specialty 
stores. Attractive proposition awaits 
the right party. 


Anglo Display Fixture Co., 
209 West Thirty-seventh Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 














Free Lance Displaymen 


by sending name and address, will learn 
something to their advantage. Reply on 
your business letterhead or enclose busi- 


ness card. 
Address “M. A. R.,” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 








Everyone can make signs with Master 
Lettering Keys, the indispensable letter- 
ing guides. Simple, practical, handy. Over 
50 styles and sizes of letters and numerals 
with one key. Master lettering keys are 
used also for making letter and numeral 
patterns and stencils. Illustrated price list 
free. Consolidated Sign Letter Co., 69-PX 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE OR TRADE 


One mechanical lion, two life-size 
(not mechanical) reindeer, also three 
large modern backgrounds, two small 
modern backgrounds. For full in- 
formation and pictures, write 


PAUL HAMLIN, 


L. Oransky & Sons, 


Des Moines, Iowa 











WANTED 
Used Curtain Background 
for L Windows 


7 ft. high; two pieces nearly 
9 ft. long, and one piece | | 
ft. long; send pictures and 
prices. 
ROUSE’S, 
West Newton, Pa. 














FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 
Remarkable Bargains in DISPLAY DECORATIONS 


MECHANICAL PIECES 


WREATHS 


Also Displays for all occasions and seasons. 
stores of the Metropolitan district. 


BACKGROUNDS 
LAMPS 


COLUMN DECORATONS 


Etc., Etc. 


Only slightly used in leading department 
All have been reconditioned by expert artists. 


METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE SERVICE, Inc. 


The Clearing House For New and Used Displays 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 


Telephone Chelsea 3272 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Service)—Capable window display man- 


assistants competent to qualify under vari- 
ous classifications are seeking positions. 
What have you to offer. 

FRED G. BEHLES, 
126 N. Court St., Memphis, Tenn. 


POSITIONS WANTED (Courtesy Exchange 


agers, advertising men, card writers and 








POSITION WANTED 


Window trimmer of five years’ experience 
desires position in department store or a 
men’s or women’s apparel store; good ref- 
erence; recent study with reputable school; 
age 37; single; photograph of work and ful 
particulars on request. Address “C. R. T.,” 
care DISPLAY WORLD. 


For Sale or Trade 


Mesmor Damon Pirate Toy Set con- 
sisting of a mechanical rolling sea 
and ship. Two separate moving 
pirates with separate motors, all in 
perfect condition. A set that is sure 
to get a crowd. Mesmor Damon 
Clown sitting on barrel, all action 
in good condition. Castle of Dolls 
and other set pieces which we will 
dispose of reasonably. If interested, 
write W. R. NOREN, Pelletier Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, for particulars. 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 
fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 


S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 
18 West 21st St. New York City 

















Every window trimmer, without experi 
ence, can put up our genuine gold leaf 
window sign letters and make 300% to 500% 
profit. Our letters make window signs 
that last for years and never tarnish. No 
capital required. An easy way to obtain a 
substantial extra income. Samples and 
literature free. Consolidated Sign Letter 


WANTED 


Salesmen to handle our window dis- 
plays fabrics on commission basis. 


MIRACLE FABRICS COMPANY, 
79 Madison Ave., New York City 











WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 


Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further par- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 

















Co., 69-AM W. VanBuren St., Chicago, II1. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















BIG THING IN WINDOW DISPLAYS 
VERY unusual example of window display advertising 
is featured in the colored insert advertisement of The 
United States Printing & Lithograph Company in this issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD. 

This company, operating three large plants, is noted not 
only for the quality of work it produces, but particularly for 
its point-of-sale advertising ‘ideas. 

Hoping for some clue as to the manner in which these 
ideas are conceived, we asked an officer of this company to 
tell us their “system.” This was his reply: 

“It is impossible to lay down any specific system for the 
creating of worthwhile sales material. Every case is different 
and in each case we must be guided by the particular con- 
ditions surrounding each advertiser’s problems. 

“The main thing that we strive for, however, is to inject 
merchandising value into every idea that we create. ‘Dealer 
helps’ advertising has no real worth unless it does actually 
help the dealer make sales, and, with competition among dif- 
ferent brands of merchandise becoming greater all the time, 
the manufacturer knows that his material will have little 
acceptance with the dealer unless it does contain real sales 
value. 

“We'd be glad to tell you our ‘system’ if we had one, but 
we haven’t; our ideas are not systematized, but are indi- 
vidually built to fit each advertiser’s needs, and only his. 
And that’s the reason, we are satisfied, why more and more 
advertisers are bringing their display problems to us. 

“Of course, the preparation of merchandising ideas re- 
quires a somewhat more elaborate organization than might 
be found in the average lithographic establishment. For in- 
stance, we have developed an advertising service and mer- 
chandising department whose function it is to make market 
surveys, develop merchandising facts, and build plans for the 
use of direct advertising to accomplish certain predetermined 
sales results. Cooperating with this department is the art 
department, which is under a capable director who under- 
stands not only commercial art, but the proper use of both 
art work and color in direct advertising and dealer helps. 

“The trade-mark bureau maintained in our Cincinnati fac- 
tory is an interesting indication of the thoroughness with 
which we have tried to provide the proper advertising tools. 

“This department, started some twenty years ago, now in- 
cludes records of approximately 875,550 trade-marks, or 
nearly three times as many as are registered in the United 
States Patent Office records. 

“Incidentally, trade-marks registered in the year 1909, 
under the Federal Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 1905, will 
expire in 1929. DISPLAY WORLD readers desiring infor- 
mation about renewals may obtain it by writing the Trade- 
Mark Bureau, The United States Printing & Lithograph 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


METROPOLITAN IN LARGER QUARTERS 

Forseeing the great need for an exchange and used dis- 
play fixture service, the factors who now own the Metropoli- 
tan Display Fixture Clearing House, Inc., now at their newly 
enlarged display rooms, 122 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
started in a small but vigorous way two years ago. Their 
continued growth has created the need for headquarters five 
times the size of their former place. Used display pieces are 
put in first-class shape before being again placed on the mar- 
ket by this enterprising firm. They count some of the largest 
stores on their growing list of customers. 





PALMENBERG SCULPTOR CHANGING POSTS 


The association of Irwin G. Culver and J. R. Palmen- 
berg’s Sons, Inc., has been terminated by mutual agreement. 
This separation is understood to be on a cordial and satis- 
factory basis to both parties. No statement as to his future 
plans has been announced by Mr. Culver. 





NEW FABRICS MODERNISTIC IN TREND 

TYLES more feminine, a marked distinction between weaves 

for sportswear and those for afternoon and evening use, 
and the fact that practically all of the new designs show the 
modernistic tendency are features of the Palm Beach forecast 
issued recently by stylists in the cotton industry. 

“Gone are the ‘boyish clothes,’” declares the style advisory 
hoard of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
in its monthly report. “Hair is being allowed to grow long, 
and flat heels are no longer considered smart. All lingerie is 
being trimmed with lace, and lace in profusion; mannish gloves 
are no longer in demand, and the wearing of jewelry has be- 
come a necessity. 

“Fabrics. for sportswear will be heavy and loosely woven. 
Those for afternoon wear will be sheer, more filmy and airy 
than ever before in the history of the industry. 

“The designs on the heavier cloths will be larger, the colors 
more intense. Large heavy patterns are most effective against 
the green background of outdoor recreations. The sheer 
fabrics will show a marked blending of pattern and design and 
soft colors. This daintiness of color and line lends itself to 
tiers and flounces and gives the airiness which is quite in the 
feminine mode. ‘With this perfect blending of colors, sheer 
cottons, georgettes and chiffon will be almost indistinguishable. 

“As the cardigan suit holds its popularity through the 
season, the logical answer to this lies in the heavier weights 
of cotton pique, linen finish and another weave which has out- 


. grown its shyness, gabardine. The latter fabric is a soft twill 


that follows the lines of the figure in a flattering manner. It 
comes in all of the soft pastel shades which will be so much 
in demand, yellow, apricot, soft blues, greens, all the white 
shades, and an occasional lipstick-red. 
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Boyd at the next meeting will lay before the club the pro- 
gram for the comting year, which he promises to be of interest 
to all displaymen.. Paul C. Davison, manager of Davison 
Display Service, was elected vice-president, and C. G. Law- 
rence, display manager for J. C. Ridnour, Inc., was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. 





VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Reported by Irwin Jones, Secretary 

Our last meeting on January 7 took the form of a “grand 
rally.” We have planned an intensive educational program 
for 1929 and are expecting that the good turnout that re- 
sponded will prove an inspiration for future meetings. 

After a dinner at the Orpheum Cafe the members pro- 
ceeded to the new B. & E. Electric Company’s show rooms, 
where A. E. Walker, a member of their staff, demonstrated 
the latest features in lighting effects. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Reported by A. C .Hancock, Assistant Secretary 


After a let up of club activities during the Christmas 
season, the display men’s group of the Niagara Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce met at headquarters, Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 8, and laid out a program for the coming year. 

One of the most important steps to be taken is the enlarge- 
ment of the organization to take in those people in the city 
engaged in retail advertising. -The purpose of thiis plan is 
to obtain a closer relationship between the advertising man- 
ager and the display manager, thus enabling the retail houses 
in the city to present their merchandise to the public in a 
more complete manner. 


Work was begun on the annual combined Spring Style 
Show, and every effort will be made this year to surpass the 
excellent performance of last spring. The group is also mak- 
ing preparations for the combined Spring Opening and Win- 
dow Display Contest to be held in conjunction with the Style 
Show. 

An innovation in the method of meeting was introduced 
and beginning with the next meeting on Wednesday evening, 
January 23, every other gathering of the organization will 
be in the nature of a dinner meeting. 

The club has gained four new members in the past month 
and is making preparations to increase the membership ma- 
terially in the next few weeks . 





RAGONESI FOUNDS REALART DISPLAY 
S. Harold Ragonesi, well known ‘in eastern window display 
circles, has opened a complete distribution service with an 
art department for designing displays under the name of the 
Realart Window Display, at 893 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
This organization is well equipped to serve national adver- 
tisers in the drug, grocery and kindred lines. 








FOR SALE 
MECHANICAL DISPLAY 


Clown on Bicycle—In Good Condition 
AT A SACRIFICE 


Photo on Request 


EAGLE STORES 
11301 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





























